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Letters on England. By A. de Staél Holstein. 

8vo. pp. 339. London, 1825. Treuttel and Co. 
To listen to the observations of~intelligent fo- 
reigners upon our.own country, is generally both 
instructive and amusing: instructive, because 
they see things in lights which habit has _pre- 
vented us from perceiving in, except under differ- 
eat appearances ; and amusing, because they fall 
into whimsical mistakes upon subjects which we 
have always thought too obvious to admit of 
such blunders. Like Dr. Pichot’s work, of 
which we have rendered an account in our last 
two Gazettes, but of a more political character, 
M. de Staél’s book affords considerable scope for 
remark in both these ways; and were it not 
chiefly employed on topics into which we do not 
like to enter, we should deem it deserving of a 
much longer notice than we now propose to bestow 
upon it. But parliamentary reform, county 
meetings, the division of property, &c. &c. are 
themes, however important, so little literary, 
that we should ill consult the nature of our pub- 
lication, were we to occupy it withtheir discus- 
sion; and the mone.especially asWe know how 


little such discussion. tends to degide the ques- 
tions, or al iniol any party or person. 
There arefmevertheless, g¥éw prominent points 


in M. de Staél’s volume, hich zelate, to 
matters, and which we may fgirly..select for its 
illustration. A 

_ In the second letter, which is upon the pro- 
gress of civilization in France and England com- 
pared, we stumble upon the following dicta: 

“ T think it certain,” says the author, ‘ thut, 

m the select portion of’ the French nation intellec- 
tually considered, there are more minds gifted with 
the fuculty of generalising their ideas, connecting 
them with philosophical principles, and expressing 
them in a brilliant or original manner, either in 
books or in conversation. I believe too, that, on de- 
scending to the other extremity of the scale, we shall 
Jind in the uninstructed classes more natural vi- 
vacity, more quickness in seizing new ideas, more of 
that intuitive spirit, with which the sun inspires the 
inhabitants of the countries favoured by it. But 
itis not a few men of wit, or even of genius, -a 
few bold thinkets, or a few ingenious theorists, 
that constitute the moral and political strength 
ofa nation. This strength consists in the aver- 
age of intelligence, in the general knowledge of 
the principles and practical institutions, to which 
the direction of human affairs appertains. This 
average of intellect supplies the statesman, the 
lawyer, the manufacturer, the merchant, in a 
word, all the active members of a well organized 
community: and in this respect no country in 
Europe is on a par with England. No nation 
possesses such an intellectual homogeneousness, 
aud consequently such a strength of cohesion, if 
we may be allowed this scientific expression. 

m Our geometricians are more profound, our 
engineers more scientific: their machinists, their 
manufacturers, surpass ours in number and prac- 
tical ability. In some of our departments the 





elements of learning are more general than in 


some of the counties of Great Britain. Alsace 
is certainly much superior in this respect to the 
midland and southern counties of England ; (for 
Westmoreland and the south of Scotland are su- 
perior to any other country in Europe, some parts 
of Switzerland excepted ;) but where on the 
other side of the Channel shall we find a whole 
province, in which, as in Brittany, scarcely one 
child, out of a population of five hundred per- 
sons, is sent to school? Where shall we find 
populous places, the chief towns of departments, 
destitute of all intellectual resource, without one 
place of education, one reading-room, or one 
bookseller, unless we give this name to the 
keeper of a petty shop, whose stock consists of a 
few prayer-books and two or three sorry novels? 
Yet such is the melancholy state of most of our 
provinces, such the country where the govern- 
ment, far from calling to its assistance all possi- 
ble means of cultivating the mind, far from ac- 
cepting with gratitude the endeavours of private 
philanthropy, seems to make a point of discou- 
raging-and fettering them.” 

This is a specious comparison, but we are dis- 
posed to dispute some of its positions and some 
of its conclusions, For instarce, we do not ad- 
mit the. truth of the assertions which we have 
distinguished by italics; neither that the select 
portion of the French natiow are superior to the 
select:portion of the English 2¥philosophers and 
origioal writers ;, nor that at the inferiot extre- 
mity of the scale theré is.more ‘ef talent, —for that 
#s the meaning of the‘ r@undaBout phrasealegy 
about ‘‘ natural vivacity, quickness m_ seizing 
new. ideas,” &c. and ‘‘ intuitive spirit,’ if the 
latter have any meaning at all; ‘or ‘merely 
stand to round a period with the exploded joke 
of the sun’s inspiring people as he used to do 
Meminon’s head of old. If this sort of argament 
were good for aught, one part of France should 
constantly produce more of mind and genius than 
another, according as the sun shines most ‘on 
north or south ; and the same should happen in 
our various English counties. Nay, the just 
medium of light and heat best calculated to raise 
up a race of superior beings, ought to be defin- 
able; and we should be able to ascertain the 
precise atmospheric temperature, between the 
burning brightness of Africa and the misty 
cloudiness of Norway, at which the standard of 
human intelligence.must reach its maximum: 
but all history, all experience rebut the assump- 
tion. Climate remains the same, and the 
nations have their rise and fall. The air and 
sky of Italy are now what they were when the 
Roman Empire was the known world, and when, 
five centuries ago, literature and the arts awoke 
from their long and heavy sleep ; but the people 
of Italy, are they the same? It is not sun and 
wind, therefore, that create intellect: it is cul- 
ture—it is liberal and enlightened institutions—it 
is freedom. Liberty is the true Sun to expand 
the mind, and aright inherent in every human 
creature to cultivate his talent for the highest 
purposes, and enjoy his own opinions without con- 
troul, is the Air in which fine natures are formed, 
and the noblest specimens of man produced. 

But even if we were to meet this reasoning by 
the notorious facts of our own time, we would 


ask M. de Staél where are his examples within 
the present century of superior understandings 
in France? We defy him to mention three au- 
thors in any or every department of letters equal, 
far less superior, to thirty whom we will un- 
dertake to name in Britain: .but the general 
state of the literature of the two countries is a 
sufficient proof of the unsoundness of his position. 

Again, we are at a loss to discover what is 
meant by the pseudo-compliment paid to us that 
we possess the greater average of intellees, and that 
it is this average which supplies the statesman, 
the lawyer, the merchant, &c.; ina word, all 
the active members of a well-organized com- 
munity.” What sort of statesmen are they who 
have not the faculty of generalizing their ideas 
and connecting them with philosophical princi- 
ples 1—what sort of lawyers who have not quick- 
ness in seizing new ideas!—what sort of mer- 
chants who have not as much intuitive spirit 
(if it must be so) as if they were born under the 
equator? In short, one end of M. de Staél’s 
theory congradicts the other; and he falls be- 
tween the horns of his own dilemma, like all 
dashing writers, who generalize ideas in a florid 
style, rather than state plain facts as the ground- 
work for clear and useful deductions. But we 
have gone more into this matter than we in- 
tended, aud now hasten. to anvther quotation : 

** That au equilibritm ie testable between the 
different elements of the social order, as between 
the diffes@#t faculties of man, cathnet be disputed. 
I deem*it equally incomtestilife, that the ‘aristo- 
cratic principle has too great preponderance in 
England ;*and that thie natural progress of the 
human ‘race toward ality is not there suffi- 
ciently rapid : but the’skill of the legislator, like 
that of the physician} consists in restoring the 
equilibrium by ‘strenthening the weaker organs, 
Without stifling the stronger; and this, at least 
in my opinion, we shall see accomplished in 
England. The diffasion of knowledge throughout 
all classes, the unheard of progress of industry 
and talent, tend to increase the action of the 
demoéfatic principle with much more force, than 
the policy of a minister, or the intrigues of a 
party, can tend to fortify the opposite principle. 
But this development proceeds ~without convul- 
sions. From day to day the labouring classes 
approach the middle classes, and these the higher 
ranks of society, without the aristocracy having 
to complain of being stripped of any of the ad- 
vantages that the traditions of times past have 
bequeathed it.”’ 

How then,,good M. de Staél; is our progress 
towards equality not sufficiently rapid? Would 
it be better to have it attended by ‘‘ convulsions,” 
as you had it in France, and, after all, have our 
population suc as you describe yours in Bri- 
tanny to be, the slaves of the darkest ignorance 
and the grossest superstitions? Surely, you are 
here again at issue with yourself. As for the 
progress of the human race “towards equality 
being natural, it would puzzle all the philoso- 
phers, wits, and bold thinkers in France, to prove 
it so, any more than that every man ought na 
turally to be six feet high. 

The author's chapters on the periodical press, 





newspapers, and reviews, are among the best of 
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his lucubrations ; though the following fact re- 
specting America is a novelty to us: 

“there are few villages in England where 
the reading of a newspaper has not become a 
primary want: and in America, I am told, we 
even see servants making it one of the stipula 
tiong of their engagement.” (A quiz, we guess.) 

There is not a villager in England who reads 
newspapers, or reads at all, who will not laugh 
at the following : 

«« As to the aristocracy of the court, considered 
as a political party, a great Change has taken 
place within these few years in its system, if not 
in its sentiments. Formerly it was a decided 
enemy to the liberty of the press: now it finds 
it more advantageous to turn it to its own pur- 
pose, and to let loose hired journalists against the 
friends of liberty, while at the same time it har- 
rasses with prosecutions writers of opinions op- 
posed to its own. ‘Fhe English aristocracy is 
not alone in having made this fine discovery ; 
and in this respect other countries are completely 
on a level with great Britain.” 

The idea of any locracy hiring journalists 
in this country, and letting them loose against 
any other party is too absurd to merit a refuta- 
tion ; and as for prosecutions for libels, it is un- 
deniable that they are almost always individual 
and not party acts, and that as many have been 
instituted on one side in politics as on another. 

Attending some of our public meetings, M. de 
Staél gives us this account of their character. 

«« A chairman is seated at the head of the ta- 
ble. No meeting takes place without this for- 
mality, which seems indispensable for securing 
order and regularity in every kind of discussion. 
The English of all classes have a remarkable 
tact in this respect ; and if a speaker deviate 
ever so little from the established rules of deco- 
rum, a cry of chair! chair! resounds on all sides, 
This is\a kind of appeal to the abstract idea of a 
presidéut, informing hith who executes the func- 
tions of one, that he is expected to maintain 
order, or restore the due -state of the question. 
At the other end of the table sits the deputy- 
¢hairman, whose business is to preside, when the 
ebairman himself is called upon to take a part in 
the debate ; for there are two invariable axioms, 
one, that the meeting must never be without a 
head, the other, that the person who is ofliciat- 
ing as president cannot act as a party in the 
debate at the same time. When will these first 
rudiments of all deliberative assemblies become 
familiar tous? On the right hand and left of 
the chairman, places are reserved for those ora- 
tors who will be invited to speak, or for those on 
whom it is wished to confer a mark of distinc- 
tion. 

‘* At the dessert, when the cloth is removed, 
according to the custom yet pretty general in 
England, a master of the ceremonies, standing 
behind the president’s chair with a glass in his 
hand, informs the company, that the toasts are 
going to commence. It is usual to begin with 


the king, then the Duke of York and the army, | 
then the Duke of Clarence and the navy, either! 
with plaudits or in silence, according to ine oc | 


casion or sentiments 0 the meeting. Then come 
the toasts appropriate to the occasion of the 
meeting, as the health of the member whose 
election is celebrated. ‘ Gentlémen, fill your 
glasses,’- cries the master of the ceremonies: 
after which he gives three times three huzzas. 
These are repeated in a tow voice by all the 
company ; and it is ouly at the ninth that the 
enthusiasm, even if it be at its height, allows 
itself to break out in shouts and plaudits. He 
whose health has been drunk then rises, stands 


thanks to the assembly, with an expression of 
humility sometimes much greater than is neces- 
sary, gives an account of his conduct, retraces 
the history of his political life, or repeats in a 
gayer and more striking form the opinions he 
has delivered in parliament. 

‘“« At meetings of this kind have been deli- 
vered some of the most memorable speeches of 
Brougham, Mackintosh, and Canning. ‘The elo- 
quence of a politician then becomes the property 
of those who hear him: they adopt it; they 
imbue themselves with his ideas ; he is no longer 
an imaginary being to them ; he is their com- 
rade, their guest ; they have heard the sound of 
his voice, and observed the expression of bis 
countenance. Thenceforward the connexion be- 
tween the member and his constituents assumes 
a new interest: the man ennobles by his cou- 
rage or talents the people of his native town, or 
the corporation that has adopted him. 

*«QOne orator suceeeds another ; fresh toasts 
are drank with three times three; and speech 
follows speech, till late at night, without the 
crowd of guests appearing tired of them, even 
though they have gradually descended step by 
step to orators of very ordinary abilities; somany 
charms has a political life for the citizens of a 
free country. 

‘‘ The most solemn dinners are those of the 
lord mayor, given in the Guildhall at London, 
The historical events of which the place reminds 
us, the immense number of guests, the dresses of 
old times, the banners displayed, the music, the 
flourish of trumpets at every toast, all give these 
assemblies a character of grandeur and origina- 
lity, to which nothing on the Continent affords 
any resemblance.” 

We have here several examples of the erro- 
neous notions, which even eye-witnesses may 
carry away respecting the manners of foreign 
lands which they visit. .When M. de Statl 
hea.d speeches frgm the-tops of chairs and ta- 
bles, amid plates ‘and glasses, he was certainly 
present 'at entertainihénts such as we never saw, 
and must be very rare in England. Indeed they 
must have been of the lowest and most noisy, 
turbulent, and vulgar description: for such a 
scene is not visible at the Freemasons’ or Lon- 
don Tavern, once in a hundred years, As for 
the Lord Mayor’s solemn dinners, at which the 
guests appear in the dresses of ancient times, 
the picture may be correct, but we never heard 
of any thing like it before. 

M. deS. thinks we ought to have a parlia 
mentary reform agreeably to the plan developed 
hy Lord John Russeil; with whom and Sir 
James Mackintosh his greatest intimacies in 
England seem to have subsisted. He remarks 
on this subject : 

** I say nothing of the Scotch elections, which 
are illusory; or of those of unhappy Ireland, 
which can scarcely be included witiia the pale 





of the English constitution. - - - - 
«Among the proprietors of boroughs there 
are several, who, being connected with govern- 
ment by interest of opinion, come aud offer it 
the votes it possesses, either gratuitously, or in 
exchange for a certain number of places to be 
given to the persons they shali recommend, or 
jor a sum of money inferior to what they would 
have a right to demand from any other purchaser. 
You will easily suppose, that ministers eagerly 
embrace and solicit such proposals. This done, 
they Legin by securing a gratuitous return to the 
house of commons for themselves, and the actors 
that are to figure in their political drama: then 
they sell at a profit to the rich of their party the 
remainder of the boroughs they have engrossed, 


on his chair, or on the table itself, amid the and purchase others with the profits accruing 
and there, after having returned ‘from these. 
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“« George III. I am. assured, never failed to 
contribute from his privy purse some thousands 
sterling to support this little electioneering trade. 
He only abstained irom it in 1806, under the 
ministry of Mr. Fox; considering this, no doubt, 
a good opportunity to make a saving, and deem. 
ing it quite sufficient to resign himself into the 
hands of ministers who were friends to liberty 
without endeavouring to increase theirinfluence” 

Perhaps there may have been, and may be, a 
system of this kind, but we fancy its existence 
will be news to nine hundred and ninety-nine 
in a thousand of English readers, The ensuing 
reflection, though attributed to the malicious, 
does little honour to the liberality of our French 
visitor : 

“ When a messenger from the commons is 
announced, as bringing to the upper house bills 
passed by the other branch of the legislature, the 
chancellor rises and goes to the bar, carrying in 
his hand a bag of red velvet embroidered with 
gold, into which the messenger from the com- 
mons puts the first bill, with which the chan- 
cellor returns, to deposit it in its place. He 
then goes to fetch a second, a third, a fourth, 
making as many journeys as there are bills, in- 
stead of taking them all at once. To each of 
these processions of the chancellor is attached a 
fee of ten guineas, when it isa private bill; and 
these fees form no inconsiderable portion of the 
casual profits of the office. Malicious observers 
say, that it is not impossible, to see by the chan- 
cellor’s countenance, whether the bill be of a 
private kind, or pertain to the public concerns of 
the state.” 

How despicable such an idea is, even when 
put into the mouth de mulicieux observateurs, 
(Lettres p. 382,) we need not point out ; but it 
is still more so, when we know that the state- 
ment on which it is hazarded is not true. With 
the same fidelity the author relates, that when 
Burke rose to speak im the house’ of Commons, 
“every one was for ¥éGitiag, to such a degree 
that he got the nick-name,of the’ dinner-bell.” 
This was the nick-name given to Dr. Lawrence, 
who, though a very able man, was a very prolix 
and indifferent speaker, and the anecdote is 
badly applied to one of the greatest orators who 
ever adorned our senate. 

From what we have said, it will be seen that, 
though acute and observant, the facts and opinions 
of M. de Staél are not always to he taken as gos- 
pel and logic: still his volume is a contribution 
to our nationality and literature well worthy of 
attention ; and we are only sorry that by making 
himself too much a party man among us, he has 
diminished the weight which would otherwise 
have been due to his remarks. 








Alphonsus ; a Tragedy. By George Hyde. Hurst, 
Robinson, & Co. 

Tuereis much dramatic talent displayed in these 
pages, which we think are even better calculated 
for the stage than for the closet. Some of the 
scenes, well acted, must produce considerable 
effect ; and though love, jealousy, battle, mur- 
der, and sudden death, cannot be very new to the 
theatre, yet passions so universal must always 
produce strong interest; and there is imagina- 
tion, and still more nature in Mr. Hyde’s delinea- 
tions. The following scene, for example, would 
be striking in the representation. The child of 
Alphonzus has been betrayed to the enemy: 

** Image of Death ! hold fast thy victim—or 

If she hath yet to learn that she is childless— 

O, yield her up to that relentless grasp 

Which Death himself doth fix upon his own. 

How it wil] torture thee! Pardonless fool,— 

Why did f leave unguarded snch a treasure? 

Gomez, thy tale hath pierced my very heart, 

yet kaow | nothing but its one dread truth. 

Tell me again each circumstance and act 

Of this inhuman treachery. 
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—— Alphonzus. culations. By comparing the amount with the 


Gomez. 
bel ee fled 
his :—The rebels having k 
ioe a onal that none should make pursuit 
Beyond the walls. I to the western gate 
With faithful troops made speed 3—the traitor boasted 
ed ag = and the post 
and defenceless. An old man, 
ge infirmity had long time held 
A prisoner to an aching, restless bed, i 
Touched by the stirring spirit of the night, 
Rose up and walked abroad. Thus ran his tale : 
Unnoticed by the guard, he saw amongst them 
Awoman with a lovely, sleeping child—— 
Alphonzus. 
Unnatural wretch ! 
Gomez. 
It presently awoke, 
And in most piercing accents called upon 
Its mother ; then, with sudden eagerness 
It gazed upon the soldiers, and exclaimed, 
‘Where is my father’s sword ?” 
Alphonsus. 
Oh! misery ! 
It shall avenge thee, boy ! 
Gomez. 
Th’ unfeeling woman 
Fain would have stifled its poor cries; but straight 
A soldier dashed her arm aside, and gazed 
Most piteously npon its face ;—then turned, 
And whilst the briny flood ran down his cheeks, 
Muttered in sobs, ‘ Such was my darling boy 
‘When the Moors butchered him.’ 
Alphonzus. 
Sustain him Heaven! 
He is a desolate father. 
omez. 
In the end, 
The prince arrived, and all the party fled 
To join the rebels we had beaten out. 
I hastened hither with distracted fears, 
And found the worst confirmed. 


nez. 
(Reviving.) Where is my husband ? 
I saw him leap amongst the glittering swords,— 
And then—they pierced him—— 
Alphonzus. 
Be thyself, dear love, 
For I am here untouched, . 
[She gazes upon him wildly, and falls upon his 
bosom ; then raises her eyes to his face again. 
Inez. 
Yet, this is real; 
And all I saw before were but the tricks, 
Theairy. pictures of the vain, which mock 
‘wr Vi wil. 
Ls hte of our very 


niist c’en within ourselves 


And a the 
How poor are 
So many powers do hold tis in vile bondage. 
T is tyrant nature binds the viewless chain, 


And unperceived disarms us of resistance. 
I thought I could have borne to see thee die 
In conquering for thy country. But what foe 
Had gained the walls ? 
Alphonzus. 

7 Lasteros and his troops 
Are in rebellion ‘gainst the king, and John 
With blackest treason claims the throne. 


nez. 
But look not sadly thus—they’ve not prevailed ? 
Thou art not prisoned here ? Good Gomez, answer me; 
They have not ta’en the town ? 
wom. tet 
F Sweet lady, no; 
Thy lord victoriously expelled them. ee 


What— 
And yet looks on me thus—without a smile ? 
Nay, smile not so—that was more sorrowful 
Than all thy sadness. Mercy ! art thou ill? 
He hath some secret hurt— 
Alphonzus. 
No, Inez, no, 
In truth I'm well—I’m very well. 
Inez. 
oi Thou’rt well— 
Victorious—and yet thou standst there 
Asif the form-creating sanctuary— 
Rivalling Heaven in that so god-like power— 
Had struck thee from the solid marble rock 
To be the wonder of men’s ravished eyes ; 
Seeming to heave with life, yet motionless ; 
To breathe, yet breathless ; peony ber thyself 
The very centre of all grief—yet being marble. 
. Alphonzus. 
(side] Oh! that I were no more ! 
nez. 

Is it the King? 
ath surely not o’erta’en his steps? 
8 from him ? 

Altplonzus. 


Mischance h 
Have ye new 


Then there is nothing! 
mt Oh, Alphonzus, do not use me thus ;— 
i thou art troubled with oppressing fancies, 
vee tne, and UI be cheerful and dispel them. 
ifithe otherwise—1 do but claim 
A Woman’s common, natural privilege— 


fa Oh 


Heaven support thee ! 
By knowing thou wilt am them. 


nez. 
Indeed 
I will not grieve myself, but pity thee. 
For pity is a balm that softens grief, 
And falls upon the drooping spirit like 
The dew upon the parched violet. 
In very sooth, it is a draught more sweet 
Than chrvystal waters to the hunted doe. 
And he that yields it gains e bright reward ; 
For like an angel messenger to earth 
It comes and seeks the bosoms of the ood ; 
Then on its airy wing speeds back to Heaven, 
And pleads for him whose breast it did inhabit. 
Alphonzus. 
Gomez, good night ;—I_ know thy vigilance— 
At th’ earliest hour of dawn we must be stirring. 
{Aside.] Thou shalt not see her agony—good night ! 
Inez. [Lait Gomes. 
Come, then, Alphonzus,—now I have a charm 
Would chase from off thy brow the #loom of death— 
And turn e’en tears'to smiles. Come hither, love, 
And we will gaze upon our sleeping child. 
Merciful God! [advancing to the chamber) Oh, I 
would fly like thought, 
Like that most terrible thought—bnt here my steps 
Are rivetted—Aiphonzus! speak one word— 
Or if—like mine—thy words are thick—and hard 
Of utterance—one look—one look. 
(Alphonzus covers his face with his cloak,*and Inez 
falls at his feet. Curtain drops.” 


For a young writer, this tragedy has much 
merit, and gives promise of more. 








Colonel Hawker’s Instructions to Young Sports- 
men. 8vo. 4th Edition. london, 1825. 
Longman & Co, 

We thought this piece would ‘ go off very 
quickly,” and we said so, on the 28th of August, 
A. D. 1824, (see the Literary Gazette of that 
date, No. 397, page 547, column 1, line 14 from 
the bottom of the page,---for in such important 
cases we like to be particular,) and lo! in nine 
months, it has gone through three editions and 
clear into a fourth. The Colonel must be a ca- 
pital shot to drive his charge through so much 
paper, and in so handsome a style. 


are the Cclonel’s corrections, enlargements and 
improvements, just apropos, but at a far bet- 
ter time than last year. We remember it well: 
the spring rains had played the de..., (we had 
almost written a naughty word,) the deluge with 
the hatching—the floods in low lands had brought 
down eggs, and helpless unfledged birds, in a 
manner miserable to behold. It seemed to the 
despairing sportsman, as if even a single pair 
would not be spared, as of old, to replenish the 
earth ; and it was absolutely talked of in the City, 
the expediency of establishing a joint stock Quail, 
Red-legged partridge, and Argus-pheasaut Im- 
portation and Cultivation Company—a matter, 
by the by, which, though not acknowledged by 
the projector, undoubtedly must have given the 
original hint to the President of the Royal So- 
ciety, for his Patri- Ark-all wild beast, bird, and 
fish Society. Happily, however, for mankind, 
and for womankind too, if they love game, it has 
turned out that a very sufficient number of old 
birds were left ; and, as there was no great ha- 
vock committed upon them last season, that the 
fine dry weather of this spring and summer, has 
been most auspicious to the rearing of an abun- 
dance of coveys. ‘The corn, too, is well cut, and 
there is ample scope and room for this delightful 
pastime of shooting. 

Friends as we are to the constitution of our 
country and the stability of its government, we 
state these facts with immeasurable delight. We 
foresee, in consequence of our making them ge- 
nerally known, what a splendid return of the 
revenue of the current quarter, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will have to lay before Parlia- 
ment at its next meeting: ** the stamp-duties, 
augmented (he will say) by the extraordinary 
consumption of Game Certificates, has risen this 


amounts of former years, the honourable gentle- 
men opposite will .see that it is in the ratio of 
eight to one as compared with 1824, and seven 
and a half to one as compared with 1823, and 
fully seven to one as compared with the average 
of all preceding years; (hear! hear!) I am 
thus enabled, sir, sooner than I anticipated, to 
redeem the pledge which I gave to this House 
and to the country, to relieve them of two bur- 
thens, which are most felt by the mass of the 
people,---I allude to the House and Window 
Taxes.” (Shouts of hear! heur! hear! from 
all sides of the House ; amidst which the right 
honourable gentleman sat down, having moved 
for the repeal of these taxes accordingly.) 

Having thus cursorily glanced at the national 
branch of our subject, a branch covered -with 
golden fruits and most cheering to look upon, 
we beg leave fo. turn our reader's attention, for 
a few moments, #9,some of the additional matter 
introduced by Colonel Hawker. His arguments 
in favour of long barrels are sound, but would 
occupy us longer than we can conveniently ad- 
mit in this short'paper. With regard to clean- 
ing guns, however, it may be as well to say, that 
surgeon's tow is, perhaps, the best material ; 
but cloth is an excellent substitute, as it not 
only precludes the possibility of accident from 
tow’s being left in the chamber, but is more 
portable for travelling, as the same pieces may 
be washed for repeated use. 

“Some of our moderns,” adds the author, 
“‘ recommend a sponge! fitted to the end of the 
cleaning-rod. Letus have areceipt to kill birds 
without shot, and this will do vastly well ; but 
unfortunately guns, after being fired, become 
leaded, and then of what avail is a sponge?” 

The colonel seems to be acquiring a greater 
dislike than before to the percussion locks, The 


And here is‘SeptemBer come again ; and hereffollowing are remarks well worthy of the sports- 


man’s consideration : 

*« Were I inclined, howeyer, to make any 
further observation, in this edition, it would be 
to say, that on further and more general trial, I 
find, so far from not having done justice to the 
percussion principle, I have, like all other modern 
shooters, been rather over-rating its merits than 
otherwise: for the more shots I fire, the more I 
am persuaded that the flint-gun shoots the 
strongest into the bird, and by far the easiest 
against the shoulder. 

“It seems a paradox that a percussion gun 
should fire quicker, and yet not stronger than a 
flint-gun ; but, most assuredly, this is the case. 
It may, perhaps, in some measure, be accounted 
for thus: the gas flies instantaneously through 
the whole charge of powder, and puts it in mo- 
tion with such rapidity, that one half of the 
powder is not ignited till the other half and the 
shot have made some progress up the barrel ; 
and, consequently, there takes place (owing, 
perhaps, to the vacuum which is thus occasioned ) 
a violent concussion or reaction, which, so far 
from giving strength to the shot, is rather ini- 
mical to projectile force, though it causes a se- 
vere strain on the barrel, and therefore shakes 
every other part of the gun. For this reason I 
find, that instead of almost equal measure of pow- 
der and shot (the sure proportion for strong and 
good shooting, ) a detonater, in one’s own defence, 
had better be loaded with three quarters in mea- 
sure of powder, to four quarters of slot; and 
that long barrels, which are opened behind, and 
nip the charge in the cylinder, till more of the 
powder is burnt, do more justice to the percus- 
sion system than the others. I had ample proof 
of this by an experiment with a musket of three 
feet six inches, and a double gun of two feet 








To share my husband’s sorrows. 


year to a pitch exceeding my most sangujne cal- 
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shoot so well, afterwards, by at least one-fourth : 
which evidently shows that quickness 
strength are net always combined. For instance : 
load one gun with large-grained powder, and 
another with very fine carister powder: we 
are quite sure that the latter will fire the quick- 
est; but I would back the other to fire the 
strongest, if of equally good quality, because the 
larger powder has the more projectile force. 
Again, fire a small detonater and a swivel-gun, 
ay, a twelve-pounder if you please, at a mark 
only thirty yards off, and see if the little gun 
does not shoot up to that distance as quick as, or 
quicker than, the others ! Aud yet would it, not 
be ridiculous to compa e them for strength? 
“ Mr. D. Egg made to mea droll, though a 
good comparison, on the ignition of detonating 
guns: he said, ‘ If I were’ ‘Kick a fellow out 
of my shop, would he go.gyt so strong on his 
legs as if 1 allowed him to 2exlk out!’ 

“1 am not found ef quotifig, but nevertheless 
I must copy a few lines on thé percussion princi- 
ple by Ezekiel Baker, one of the very few master 
guninakers in London who understand barrels. 1 
never saw Mr, Baker, thouglr I have read a fow 
extracts from his work, which prove that he has 
the ability to discover, and the honesty to pub- 
lish the real.state of the case. He says, ‘ by tke 
detonating, or percussion principle, the whole 
of * the powder is fired instantaneously, but the 
.very quickness with which the powder is burned, 
in my opinion, lessens its general effect, and | 
am satisfied more execution will be done at an 
equal distance with the charge from the common 
flint. Indeed, 1 have proved this by many expe- 
riments fromthe sante barrel. In rain, or snow, 
the percussiog lock will act, from its detonating 
powder, more correct!y thagethe common fling 
lock ; and this, by sjiortsmen, is considered its 
greatest, and, I mnst'contéss, Ytappexrs to'me, 
its only advantage.’ This, and T should add (as 
I observed in 1822) the * wonderful accuracy it 
gives in so readily obeying the eye:’ and (as | 
observed in 1894) ‘ having scarcely any flash 
from the lock of the first barrel to intercept the 
sizht of the second.’ 

‘* Another observation should be made: A 
well-known gunmaker (not Joe Manton,) in 
presence of a well-known sportsman, otfered to 
bet me fifty guineas that a detonater of equal 
size, &c. would beat a flint-gun. | immediately 
took up the bet, told his clerk to book it, and of- 
fered to double it, if he chose. He then fought 
off, and would not stand to what he proposed, 
Soon atter the sportsman left the shop, and the 
guomaker then sail to me: * You ure quite 
right; but if you had not taken me up I should 
have got an order for a brace of detonating 
guns!’ Let this be a lesson, then, to gunmakers, 
not to be so ready in offering wagers to gentle- 
men. 

“In short, it does not require a succession of 
arguments and ancedctes to prove, that if guns 
on one principle are sooner shook to pieces, and! 
worn out, than guns on another, it is the inter- 
est of the trade not. only universally to adopt 
them, but to employ people, who will write any 
thing for so much a sheet, to overrate them to 
the credulous, through the medium of some pub- 
lication or other. | Let the reader, however, put 
down all that 1 have said, or that others, in ar- 
gument against me, may say, as nothing; and 
ouly take a walk to some field with a few flint- 
guns aod detonaters, of equal sizes, and fairly 
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try them at two or three quires of paper, and 


words.” 
There are many other new observations on 
this subject, for which we must refer to the 
work, and conclude it with the colonel’s amusing 
conclusion : 3 
“ Before dismissing this subject, I must just 
name one circumstance :— W hile I was using no- 
thing but detonating guns for four seasons, it was 
the remark of my man, that he never had the 
pleasure of seeing me make such long shots as I 
was once in the habit of doing; and I, ready to 
lay all the fault on myself, or rather to a prema- 
ture attack of that anno domini complaint which 
must befall the best of us, felt that 1 dare not 
blame a system which my superiors had so uni- 
versally adopted. 1 took up a Bint-gun. This 
Was worse and worse ; as its comparative slow- 
ness made me miss even fair shots. Last 
year, however, having beenprevented, by illness, 
from taking a gun in hand till just before the end 
of the season, the sensation of firing a flint and a 
detonater became as it were de nove. I accord- 
ingly took out a flint gun, and down came the 
shots, as in former days !—I name this as a sim- 
ple fact. Let others argue the poiut as they 
please. So I shall now conclude the subject by 
reducing the matter to a /yery few words. Can 
you shoot well with a flint-gun? Yes! Then 
‘leave well enough alone!’ Can you? No! 
Then, by all means, go and get a detonater !” 
On the subject of shet, we learn that a new 
patent has just been taken out ; the improvement 
consists in mixing a small proportion of quick- 
silver with the lead; by which means the shot is 
rendered harder and heavier, and divested of the 
arsenic, which was one of the chief objections 
to the original patent shot. Other advantages 
are stated to be, that a shot of & smaller size is 
procured for guns of snraHer caliber, yet equal 
to Jarger drops; that the game killed by it keeps 
better; that it is as clean as silver to handle, 
and may be carried loose in the pocket ; and that 
it has less friction in firing. These are” sterling 
qualities, if real, and the cclouel vouches for 
them, having tried experiments at a manufac- 
tory: but surely these could not enable him to 
answer for the longer keeping of the game. At 
present, therefore, we must, in some measure, 
rely on the ipse dixit of the patentee. 
The subjoined housekeeper and cook memo- 
randa, eminently deserve a place in a literary 
journal : 
‘« Keep your game in a safe, or a well se- 
cured larder, to avoid flies: and to get 1id of 
rats, you have only to leave out, for thei? sup- 
per, a red herring, which you must first split 
open, and then occasionally heat before the fire, 
while you put over and into it about as much 
ecrresive sublimate of mercury as would lie on a 
half-crown, ‘The rats, when they have eaten of 
this, will shortly afterwards adjourn to the 
water; and, instead of returning, there drink 
themselves to death. This is a far more cer- 
tain recipe to destroy rats than the mercurial 
ointment, which was before named in this 
work. It may be worth while to obscrve also, 
en passant, that the corrosive sublimaie of mer- 
cury is a never failing remedy to destroy bugs, if 
mixed with spirits of wine, and well worked, 
with a paint brush, into the joints and crevices of 
furniture. 
N. B. Be very careful how you handle, or 
where you leave, this preparation, it being Poison. 
“©Q. What has this last recipe to do with 
sporting ? 





that I have the Jeast doubt of — Mr. Baker's ob- 
servation : as this question, I conceive, depends on what 
quantity of powder you put into the gun,” | 


“A, The citizens have been enlightening us 
country shooters with a new system of instruc- 


then let his opinion be guided by facts instead of 
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detonater, shot very near, if not quite, as well 
as when a flint gun ; ‘but the double gun did not 


that I can do in return is to give them a short 
recipe for killing theirs.” 

‘The novelties relating to duck shooting we 
leave to those concemed, whether at waterine. 
places, or in the Alley among the lame aquatics 
there; and our pen recoils from the question 
upon that shoulder-bumping and nose-breaking 
item in the Sporting Calendar. Neither shall 
we hammer our brains on the business of ham- 
mers, nor touch upon touch-holes: for, in fine, 
we are persuaded we have done enough by re- 
commending Colonel Hawker’s valuable instruc. 
tions and highly amusing volume, to the whole 
sporting world. 








Memoir on the Roads of Cefalonia. By Lieut. 
Colonel C. J. Napier, C, B., Inspecting Field 
Otticer in the Ionian Islands, &c. 8vo. pp. 106. 
Ridgway. 

Tuis slight volume is more than its title par- 
ports. Roads are, unquestionably, to English 
readers, of far greater consequence than they are 
to American Indians; and the idea of cutting 
another quarter of a mile off the Brighton tum- 
pike, in our grand refinements, is of infinitely 
higher interest than the clearance of a whole re- 
gion of the bush is to the fifty surrounding African 
tribes, But Col. Napier has gone beyond his 
promise, and given us, not only admirable Pa- 
vior's advice, but antiquities, good lithographic 
illustrations of places, and good statistical tables, 
and good meteorological observations. 
The projected roads must produce immense 
improvements in a country (of some 150 miles in 
Jength) where yet the inhabitants of one spot 
(Samos) know as little of those of the next valley 
( Pillero) as if they belonged to a distant country ; 
and where it is indeed a gigantick work to makea 
hundred miles passable, over a mountain higher 
than the highest in Britain, and passing in three 
places at abrupt and Toe ky, eaghts, equal to the 
summit of Vesuvius. We rejd ce to hear “that a 
British protecting goternmént is engaged on such 
works. Looking to these amneliorations, the fol- 
lowing are very characteristick passages from the 
work before us : 
“« Cefaloria is divided into several great val- 
leys, formed by the under ridges of the Black 
Mountain, the height of which, above the level 
of the sea, is five thousand three hundred and 
eighty English feet, by barometrical measure- 
ment. Aithough these ridges have mule tracks 
across them, they are difficult to traverse, and in 
many places not only extremely dangerous, but 
for loaded animals quite impassable. 

‘“« The consequence of thisis, that many of the 

great proprietors seldom visit their estates, al- 

though ouly a few hours’ distance from Argos- 
toli, Men will not risk their safety by travelling 
onabad mountain road, where, should their mule 

make a false step, they would be thrown down a 

precipice of many hundred feet, into the sea. 

Their country houses are therefore allowed to 

decay, are generally destitute of furniture, and if 

the owner has energy enough to take the journey, 
instead of the comforts and pleasures of an Eng- 
lish country residence, he finds himself in the 
midst of filthy ruins, and without a single com- 
fort, except such as he may have broaght with 
him for the few days he remains ; and all this in 
an island producing every thing calculated to 
make the country delightful. On the Black 
Mountain a gentleman might build a villa, and 
pass the heats of summer in the midst of woods, 
and the most beautiful scenery, and from his 
windows would have one of the most extensive 
and interesting views in the world ; would see 
the whole of Cefalonia, Ithaca, and St. Maura, 
with the small islands, spread like a map beneath 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


‘ To caleulate the griesly monster’s height, 

(So measureless is he)-exceeds al) skill; 

Of faneus-hue, in place of orbs of sight, 

Their sockets two small boues like berries fill. 
Towards us, as 1 say, he spreds outright 

Along the shore, and seems a moving bill. 

Tusks jutting out like savage swire he shows, 

A breast with drivel foul, and pointed nose. 

* Running, the monster comes, and bears his sriout 
In guise of brach, who enters on the trail. 

We who behold him fly (a helpless rout), 
Wherever terror drives, with visage pale. 

’Tis little comfort that he is without 

Eve-sight, who winds his plander in the gale, 
Better than anght possest of scent and sight: 
And wing and plume were needed for our flight. 
‘Some here, some there make off, but little gain 
Rv fiving him; for swifter is the pest 

Than the sonth wind. Of forty, ten, with pain, 





unattended to ; and their more industrious neigh- 
and the Arcadian mountains. His ice-house|bour, who turns his ground to account, ‘suffers 
might be filled as late as the end of May, his|from the trespass. Almost all the peasants of 
table furnished with the finest fruits and vegeta-|Cephalonia possess some land themselves, or 
bles; and the height of the situation would give} have the ‘ right of labour’ on the property of 
him aun atmosphere many degrees cooler than in|some more wealthy neighbour ; that is to say, 
Argostoli, to which place he might drive in two} the peasant has the right to cultivate the ground, 
hours, and return in three. Not only the Black and the produce is divided, in certain propor- 
Mountain, but many parts of Cephalonia afford|tions, between him and the proprietor of the 
similar advantages ; vet with all these comforts|land : now all those men who cultivate the soil, 
and pleasures within their reach, the gentlemen whether rich or poor, suffer from the goats; in- 
of Cephalonia are huddled together in Argostoli,| deed the trespass is more injurious to the poor 
where they describe any thing uncomfortable by|man than to the rich ; the destruction of a vine- 
saying: “ it is like being in the country.” The|yard being ruin to the first, and only a partial 
efiect of this is, that the proprietor orders his/ loss to the last.” 
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tenant to come to Argostoli with his rents, and 
rarely goes to see his country possessions ; his 
money is spent in town, and the peasants remain 
uncivilized and poor; so slight indeéd is the 
intercourse between the latter, that a country- 
man of the valley of Samos, considers his neigh- 
bour of the valley Pillero as much a stranger as 
if he belonged to some distant country. 


to show how much the information in this work 
excels its promise, we can assure the public there 


is extremely interésting to the British nation. 


Besides these extracts, which we only quote 


is a mass of vaJuable intelligence which does ho- 
nour to the zeal antl abilities of Col. Napier, and 








Swimming aboard the bark in safety rest. 
Under his arm some wretches of our train 
He packed, nor empty Jeft his lap or breast : 
And loaded acapactons scrip beside, 

Which, like asnepherd's, to his waist was tied. 
* Us to his den the sizhtless monster carried, 
Hollowed within a tock, upon the shore; 

Of snowy marble svqs that cavern quarried, 
As white as leaf, anstained by inky seore. 
With him within the cave a matron tarried, 
Who marked by M@fand paina visage wore. 
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ati @ goat is the’ most accomplished thief in ex-] Then, wet and sveary, land mid verdant hills, Have of her future safety any dread, 
with Istence ; and although it is digressing from the Between well-stvaded and refreshing rills. For the ore on desh of woman never fed, 
i, subject, I will say, that no measure of govern-| ‘We our pavilions pitch, and, ’mid those groves, ose —_ you may ena the proof inne, 
us 1 nent wi Re . ad Joyfully strain our awnings overhead, And all these other dames who with me dwell; 
od to ment would do so much good to this island, or be And kitchens there construct, and rustic stoves, Nor me, nor them, the ore offends, 30 we 
Slack more welcome, than a tax upon goats, which] And carpets for the intended banquet spread. — (reves,|. Depart not =e —_ = sowevend oe 
P would graduall i is curse: | Meanwhile through neighbouring vaie the monarch} But vainly who would from her prison flee, 
, and stead ! ay, | clear it of this — and in Aad secret wood, scarce pervious to the tread, Hopes peace or pardon from our tyraut fell; 
oods, Stead of them, introduce sheep, which are less] Seeking red deer, goat, falloss-buck, and dye; Ke ried alive, or bound with vriding band, 
his mischievous to trees, and more easily fenced out.| And, following him, two servants vear his bow. Or, in the sun, stript naked on the sand. 
ialing “It is not to be supposed that the whole of] ‘While, with mnch salac, svated in a round, 6a Whee hither he to-das egavey'é your ecerr, 
the peasants k ame We fromthe chace expect our lord's return The females from the males he severed not ; 
| see pad —. goem, and that the gentle pis Approaching us along the shore, astound, 4 But, as he took them, in confusion threw 
are, possess the land, and suff.r; this is by no} ‘The orc, that fearful monster, we discern. All ue had captive made, into thas grot. 
cath means the case: it is, generally speaking, the} God grant, fair sir, he never may confound He will sceut out their sex; ngytrembie, you, 


‘ount 


idle part of the community that keep goats, while 


Your evesight with his semblance foul and stern! 
Retter it is of him by fame to hear, 





the small portion. of land that they possess is left 





Than to behold him by approaching near, 


Lest he the women slay: the eebers’ lot 
Ig fixt; and of four men oy ax a-day, 
Be sure the greedy org walt make his prey, 
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« «1 have no counsel for you how to free 

The lady : but content thyself to hear, 

She in penn Uy 4 her life will be, 

Who will our lot, in good or evil, share. 

But go, for love of Heaven, my son, lest thee 
The monster smell, and on thy body fare ; 

For when arrived, he sniffs about the house, 
And, such his subtle scent, can wind a mouse.” 


‘To her the amorous monarch made reply, 

“¢ That he the cave would not abandon, ere 

He saw Lucina, and near her to die, 

Than to live far from her, esteemed more dear.” 
—Seeing that she can nothing more supply 
Fitted to shake the purpose of the peer, 

Upon a new design the matron hits, 

Pursued with all her pains, with all her wits. 


* With slaughtered sheep and goat was evermore 
The cavern filled, the flocks i > 
Which served her and her household as a store ; 
And from the ceiling dangled ops fleece. 
‘The dame made Norandino from a hoar 

And huge he-goat’s fat howels take the grease, 
And with the suet all his members pay, 

Until he drove his natural scent away. 


* ‘nd when she thought he had imbibed the smell 
Wh ch the rank goat exhales, she took the hide, 
‘ni made him creep into the cheney fol ; 

V. no was well covered by that mantle wide. 
Him in this strange disguise she from the cell 
Crawling (for such was her commayntydid guide, 
Where, prisoned by a stone, in her. retreat, 

Was hid his beauteous lady’s visage Swect. 


* King Norandine, as bid, took up his et 
Before the cavern on the green sward laid, 

That he might enter with the flock who wound 
Homeward; and longing sore, till evening stayed. 
At eve he hears the hollow elder’s sound, 

Upon whose pipes the wonted tune was played, 
Calling his sheep from pasture to their rock, 

By the fell swain who stalked behind his flock. 


‘ Think if his heart is trembling at its core, . 
When Norandino hears the approaching strains ; 
And now advancing to the cavern door, 

The sight of that terrific face sustains ! 

But if fear shook him, pity moved him more : 
You see if he loves well or only feigns! 

The orc removed the stone, unbarred the cote, 
And the King entered, amid sheep and goat. 


* His flock so housed, to us the orc descended, 
But first had care the cavern door to close : 
Then scented all about, and having ended 

His quest, two wretches for his supper chose. 
So is remembrance,by this meal offended, 

It makes me tremble yet: this done, he goes ; 
And being gone, the King his goatish vest 
Casts off, and folds his lady to his breast. 


* Whereas she him with pleasure should descry, 
She, seeing him, but suffers grief and pain. 
She sees him thither but arrived to die, ° 

Who cannot hinder her from being slain. 

** Twas no sinall joy ’mid all the woes that [,” 
To him exclaimed Lucina, * here sustain, 

That thou wert not among us found to-day, 
When hither I was brought, the mouster’s prey. 


* “ For though to find myself about to leave 

This life, be bitter, and afflict me sore, 

Such is our common instinct, I should grieve 
But for myself; but whether thee, before 

Or after me, the orc of life bereave, 

Assure thyself, | death will pain me more 
Than mine.” And thus the dame persists to moan 
More Norandino’s danger than her own. 


* «* A hope conducts me here,” the monarch said, 
To save thee and thy followers every oné ; 

And, if | cannot, 1 were better dead, 

Than living without light of thee, my sun! 

I trust to scape, as hither | have sped ; 

As ye shall ail, if, as ourselves have done 

To compass our design, you do not shrink 

To imbue your bodies with the loathsome stink.” 


* The trick he told, wherewith the monster’s smell 
To cheat, as first to him the wife had told: 

In any case to clothe us in the fell, 

That he may feel it issuing from the fold. 

as many men as women in the cell, 

We slay, persuaded by the monarch bold ; 

As many goats as with our number square, 

Of those which stink the most and oldest are: 


* We sineared our bodies with the fruitial grease 
Which round abont the fat intestines lay, 

And cloathed our bodies with the shaggy fleece : 
‘This while from golden dweiling broke the day. 
And now, his flock returning to release, 

We viewed the me yy with the dawning ray ; 
Who, giving breath to the sonorous reeds, 

Piped torth his prisoned flock to hill and meads. 


* He held his hand before the opened lair, 

Lest withthe herd we issued from the den, 

And stopt us short ; bat feeling wool or hair 
Upon our bodies, let us go again. 

By such a strange device we rescued were, 
Cloathed in our shaggy fleeces, dames and mea : 
Nor any issuing thence the monster kept, 

Till thither, sere alarmed, Lucina crept, 








* Lucina—whether she abhorred the scent, 

And, like us others, loathed herself to smear, 
—Or whether with a slower cait she went 

Than might like the pretended beast’s appear, 
—Or whether, wheu the orc her body hent, 

Her dread so mastered her, she screamed for fear, 
—Or that her hair escaped from neck or brow, 
Was knowh; nor can ! well inform you how. 


*So were we all intent on our own case, 

We for another's danger had no eyes : 

Him, turning at the scream, I saw uncase 
Already her whom he had made ‘his prize, 

And force her to the cavern to retrace 

Her steps: we, couching in our quaint disguise, 
Wend with the flock, where us the shepherd leads, 
Through verdant mountains, into pleasant meads. 


* There we awaited, till beneath the shade 
Secure, we saw the. beaked orc asleep ; 

When one along the shore of ocean made, 

And one betook him to the mountain steep. 
King Norandine his love alone delayed ; 

Who would return disguised among the sheep, 
Nor from the place depart, while life remained, 
Unless his faithfal consort he regained. 


‘For when before, on the flock issuing out, 
He saw her prisoned in the cave alone, 

Into the ore’s wide throat he was about 

To spring ; so grief had reason overthrown, 
And he advanced even to the monster’s snout, 
And, but by little, scaped the grinding stone : 
Yet him the hope detained amid the flock, 
Trusting to bear Lucina from the rock. 


‘The ore, at eve, when tothe cave again 

He brings the herd, nor finds us in the stall, 
And knows that he must supperless remain, 
Lucina guilty of the whole does call, 
Condemned to stand, fast girded with a chain, 
In open air, upon the summit tall. 

The king who caused her woes, with pitving eye 
Looks on, and pines,—and only cannot die. 


* Morning and evening, her, lamenting sore, 
Ever the unhappy lover might survey ; 

What time he grieving went afield before 

The issuing flock, or homeward took his way. 
She, with sad face, and suppliant evermore, 
Signed that for love of Heaven he would not stay; 
Since there he tarried at great risk of life, 

Nor could in any thing assist his wife. 


* So the ore’s wife, as well upon her side, 
Implored him to depart, but moved him nought; 
To go without Lucina he denied, 

And bat remained more constant in his thought. 
In this sad servitude he long was tried, 

By Love and Pity bound: till Fortune bebught 

A pair of warriors to the rocky won, 

Gradasso, and Agrican’s redoubted son : 


rave, 

They freed Lucina from the chains she wore, 
(Though her Wit less than Fortune served to save} 
And running to the sea their burden bore : 

Her to her father, who was there, they gave. 

This was at morn, when in the cavern hoar, 

Mixt with the goats, king Norandino stood, 
Which ruminating, chewed their grassy food : 


‘But when at daylight, ’twas unbarred, and now 
He was instructed that his wife was gone ; 

For the orc’s consort told the tale, and how, 

In every point, the thing rehearsed was done ; 
He thanked " 
That, since ’twas granted her such ill to shun, 

He would direct his wife to some repair, 

Whence he might free her, by arms, gold, or prayer. 


‘Together with the flat-nosed herd his way 
He took, and for green meads rejoicing made. 
He here expected till the monster lay 
Extended, underneath the gloomy shade : 
Then journeyed all the night and all the day; 
Till, of the cruel ore no more afraid, 

He climbed a bark on Satalia’s strand, 

And, three days past, arrived on Syrian land. 


“In Cyprus, and in Rhodes, by tower and town, 
Which in near Egvpt, Turkey, or Afric lay, 

The king bade seek Lucina up and down, 

Nor could hear news of her till the other day. 

The other day, his father-in-law made known, 

He bad her safe with him What caused her stay 
In Nicosia, was a cruel gale 
Which had long time been adverse to her sail. 


* «The king, for pleasure of the tidings true, 


Prepares the costly feast in solemn state ; 

And will on each fourth moon that shall ensue 
Make one, resembling this we celebrate. 

Pleased of that time the memory to renew, 

That he, in the ore’s cavern, had to wait, 

—For four months and a day—which is to-morrow ; 
When he was rescued from such cruel sorrow.’ ” 





‘Where, with their arms so wrought the champions 
b 


Life is terribly common-place now; dwarfs 
ire no longer the playthings, and giants have 
been degraded, never more to rise, by their 
shilling exhibitions; men-at-arms herald the 
battle no more, but lead the way to a turtle feast : | port, 
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‘* Othello’s occupation’s zone.” However great 
thanks are due to Mr. Rose for reviving their 
memory ; and we really must add gratitude to 
our praise of his excellent translation. 











FRAZER'S JOURNEY TO KHORASAN, Xc, 
Haviyc noticed the most striking circumstances 
by the way, we shall now interest our readers 
with some account of Mushed, the capital of 
Khorasan, and of our countryman’s adventures 
during his residence there. 

Mushed stands on an extensive plain, contains 
probably about 40,000 inhabitants, and is not of 
very remote antiquity.* 

“ The city has in form been fancifully likened 
to that of a tiger couchant, though I know not if 
any such similitude actually exists. The wall is 
said to embrace a circuit of three fursungs, or 
twelve miles, which if the circumstance bear any 
thing like the usual proportion to its diameter, 
must be over-rating it by more than half, for its 
greatest length, which extends from north-west 
to south-east, does not exceed, if it even amounts 
to, two miles, Whatever be the extent of space 
inclosed, it certainly is but ill occupied ; it would 
indeed be difficult to convey by any description, 
a just idea of the desolation that meets the spec- 
tator’s view, when he surveys the city from an 
height, or when he rides through any of the ap- 
proaches to that part in the centre where the in- 
habitants almost exclusively reside. 

‘“‘ There are thirty-two mubulehs or divisions 
in Mushed, each of which should be governed 
by its own ketkhodah, or magistrate; but of 
these many are totally devoid of either inhabi- 
tants or houses, and the greater part of the rest 
are very thinly tenanted. Large spaces in vari- 
ous quarters, and especially towards the north 
and north-west, are occupied by gardens or or- 
chards, chiefly in decay, and even by fields, 
which are cultivated by the farmers. ‘the pith 
which leads‘from the Char Batgh 'té’the palace, 
a considerable distance, winds entirely among the 
lofty but falling walls of the former, or the rains 
of what once were the extensive dwellings of the 
nobles. On entering the Durwazeh No, from 
the north-east, the traveller passes through a 
desert of ruins, void of every sign of life, th 
whole way till he reaches the central street ; 
and it is much the same in every other quarter, 
except in the cluster of buildings around the 
shrine ; nothing is seen elsewhere but extensive 


his God, and begged, with promised vow, | O¥Ying-grounds, and endless tracts of ruins, as 


silent as the grave. 

‘« The whole of the city appears from the first 
to have been built of sun-dried bricks or mud, 
so that every thing assumes the monotonous grey 
earthy colour common to all Persian towns; and 
even the houses that remain entire are miserably 
poor and mean in their external appearance ; 
nor, if I might judge from all I heard and saw, 
is their interior accommodation much better: the 
apartments to which I had access in the houses 
of the first people were plainly and even meanly 
fitted up; and although those which are more 
retired may have been better ordered, I should 





*“*The manufactures of this city are not extensive ; 
but it still retains its former celebrity for some articles ; 
its velvets are esteemed as the best of Persia, and sword 
blades of good temper, which seli at from fifteen to one 
hundred reals a-piece, are still forged here ; those of the 
old workmen sell at extravagant prices; two thousand 
reals, and even more being often demanded for a blade of 
known antiquity and goodness. The celebrity of the 
sword blades, both old and new of this place, arises from 
their being fabricated by a,colony of excellent artizans 
transplanted from Damascus into Khorasan by Timoor ; 
part of whose posterity still follow the profession of their 
ancestors in Mushed. Other pieces of offensive and de- 
feusive armour of a like description sell at similar rates. 
Silks and cotton cloths are fabricated and dyed here, as 
in all other Persian towns, but of these there is n0 6x- 
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_ . 
doubt if there be much of splendour, or even of|cupola. This is of magnificent dimensions. rising 
loftily into a fine dome, like the centre nave of a 
“he approach to these houses in general cathedral, and branching out below into the form 


comfort, any where to be found. 


harmonizes with their exterior appearance, lead- | of 
ing through dark lanes and narrow alleys, guilt-| til 


less of the smallest attention to cleanliness or|gold, disposed in the most tasteful manner into 
convenience: the dwellings that are inhabited|garlands and devices of flowers, mingled with 
look as if they had been reared at random, among | texts from the Koran. From the centre depend- 
the ruins of some destroyed city; and in myjed a huge branched candlestick of solid silver. 


across ; the whole is highly ornamented with 
es of the richest colours, profuse of azure and 


“A doorway in the arch to the north-west, 


* apartments, and fitted up with reservoirs and 


walks among them I have occasionally stumbled 
upon the strangest holes and corners than can be 
conceived, where houses and huts peered out, 
half hid in filth and rubbish. The path among 
such places sometimes burrows under the earth, 
or beneath a heap of buildings that have been 
built over it, upon a floor of beams and mats ; 
and, after thus pursuing my way in darkness, de- 
scending, as it seemed, into the bowels of the 
earth, a door has opened which, instead of giving 
entrance into a dungeon, as might have been ex- 
pected, has opened to the pure light of heaven, 
and I have found myself (wondering like Aladdin 
in his subterraneous gardens) admitted into a 
neat court, or small parterre, surrounded with 


fountains of water, trees and flowers, and the 
usual appendages of a Persian dewan khaneh.” 

‘The mausoleum of Imaum Reza is the princi- 
pal object of architectural grandeur in Mushed. 

“This magnificent cluster of domes and mina- 
rets is situated in the centre of the city; to 
them all the roads lead, and to them the gaze of 
all approaching travellers, from the greatest pos- 
sible distance, is attracted. 

“The first thing that strikes the eye on ar- 
riving at this point is a noble oblong square, in- 
closing an area of about one hundred and sixty 
yards long, by seventy-five broad, built in the 
manner of a caravanserai, having two stories of 
apartments all round, which open in front into a 
handsome, arcaded gallery. In the centre of 
each side andend ther¢ ig a magnificent and yery 
lofty gateway, and the whole is completely in- 
crusted with mosaic work of tiles, painted and 
glazed, and arranged in figures of the most 
tasteful patterns and colours. This superb square 
is called by the natives the Sahn. 

“ The area of this court is flagged with grave- 
stones, which form almost a continuous, though 
not a very smooth pavement; under which lie 
interred the remains of the. noblest Persians, 
whose bodies have been brought hither from all 
parts of the country, to rest under the protection 
of their favourite saint. In the centre there is a 
building called Succah-Khaneh, or water-louse, 
highly ornamented with gilding, and surrounded 
by small aqueducts, filled from the dirty stream 
of the canal that runs through the principal street. 
Th:se are for the purpose of ablution. 

““ The gateways at either end, which contain 
wickets for the purposes of entrance and exit, 


gives entrance into an octagonal room with a fine 
dome, which, with the walls and floor, are orna- 
mented as richly as the first; the latter being 


partially covered with a fine carpet; the sacred 
shrine in which reposes the dust of Imaum Reza, 
and that of Caliph Houron-al-Rasheed, the 
father of his murderer, occupies the south-west- 
ern part of the room: it is surrounded by a 
massy grating of fine wrought steel, within which 
there is an incomplete railof solid gold (both of 
which will be further uoticed), and other glit- 
tering objects, which, with the uncertain light, 
prevent the possibility of distinguishing what 
might be thus inclosed. 
“« At the north-eastern end, there is a door to 
the shrine covered with gold, and set with jewels, 
richer in appearance than in reality, the gift of 
the present king; several plates of silver en- 
eraved with writing in the Arabic character de- 
pended from the grating, and there were many 
glittering and showy things besides, but the dim 
religious light, and the shortness of my visit, 
with the dangerous circumstances under which 
it was made, prevented me from ascertaining 
further particulars. 
“ From the archway to the south-west in the 
great central chamber, a broad passage leads 
through the mausoleum, to a court which belongs 
to a mosque, by far the most beautiful and mag- 
nificent I have seen in Persia, and which owes its 
origin to Gauher Shabud, the wife of Shah Rokh, 
son of the Great Tinsoor;; it has but one dome, 
and one archway, which rises to a great height, 
in a noble screen that conceals the neck of the 
dome. 
“ Both sides of the area are formed of build- 


niches of compartments ; it is rudely paved with 
flag-stones, and in the centre there is a small 
tank, which, with several jars in different cor- 
ners, is kept full of water for the purposes of ab- 


very magnificent court. 
“<The custom of attributing to places of reli- 


of Persia. 


ings like those of the Sahn, having two stories of 


lution, or quenching thirst. ‘The whole forms a 


gious pilgrimage a very remote origin, as well as 
a high degree of sanctity, is so common in the 
East, that it is not to be wondered at if we find 
it adhered to in the case of the principal shrine 
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holy man who was destined to occupy it (and 


whom, even then, he believed would come of the 
line of Allee, whom he had persecuted with all 
possible rigour); and he removed towards the 
place, that his orders might be more easily car- 
ried into effect: when he died, therefore, he was 
interred accordingly. 

“ During the reign of his son Mamoon ul 
Rasheed, the fame of Imaum Reza, among those 
of the sect of Allee, as.a worthy successor of the 
prophet and a priest of the true faith, grew and 
increased so greatly, and his followers multiplied 
so much, as to alarm the jealousy of that mo- 
narch, who held his court at Merve ; he deter- 
mined to free himself of so dangerous an enemy, 
and under the pretence of distinguished regard, 
oy him to Toos, in Khorasan, where he 
was detained for several years in a sort of ho- 
nourable confinement, and restrained from so un- 
limited an intercourse as he had before enjoyed 
with his disciples, or ftom entertaining so large 
a body of dependants. cic 

‘* Nevertheless, a strdug but secret party was 
formed for the _Imaum, find though there is no 
certainty of what their intentions might have 
been, the fact of their existence reaching the 
ears of Mamoon hurried on the catastrophe ; he 
resolved to get rid of the holy man without 
delay*; and this he effected by directing his 
nazir, or steward, to place before himself, when 
the Imaum should visit him, a plate of grapes, 
the finest of which were poisoned, and lest by 
any chance his victim should escape the snare, 
the king with his own hand presented him with a 
few of the envenomed grains, which, thus ho- 
noured, he could not refuse to swallow. He im- 
mediately felt that he was poisoned, and cover- 
ing his face with this Arab cloak, rose up to re- 
tire. ‘ Whither go you?’ asked Mamoon. 
* Thither, where you have sent me,’ replied the 
Imaum ; and going out, he called to one of his 
most faithful servants, and said, + AbWwu Selt, 
this day I am to die ; you know, that the caliph 
Haroon, on his death-bed, charged his +son to 
bury him in such a manner’ that his body might 
be in face of mine. But this must not be ; the 
place of my repose shall be indicated .by these 
signs: when you shall have dug in the ap- 
pointed spot, a fountain shall spring up therein, 
and in it there shall be many fish, both small and 
large, but one larger than the rest, and having a 
golden ring in his nose, shall devour the others, 
and drink the fountain dry, after which he shall 
himself disappear: in that place bury my body.” 
Soon afterwards he expired, and his servants 
burying his body according to his directions, it 
came to pass that the feet of the Imaum were 
placed towards the head of the caliph, and both 
were within the four walls built by Seeunder 


“Tt is related, that Alexander the Great| Roomee. 


‘‘ Three hundred years afterwards, when Sool- 


(called by the Persians Secunder Roomee) in 


form magnificent specimens of this style of|the course of his expeditions through this coun- 
eastern architecture ; but no description, unac- try, came by chance to this spot, and pitched his 
companied with a minute drawing, can convey a] tent here. 
2 : Paap: which gave him so much uneasiness, that. he 

Of the mausoleum itself, little is seen exter-| communicated it to his wuzeer Aristotle, who de- 
nally except the dome, which is covered with a|clared, that hereafter some person of holy origin 
should be buried there: the king, upon hearing ;™an was sent to travel. 


Just idea of them, 


coating of gilded tiles, relieved in some places 
around the neck, with bands of azure blue, bear- 
ing Arabic inscriptions in gold letters ; but the 
Most striking ornaments are, I think, two mina- 
rets of a very beautiful model; one of which 
springs from a part of the mausoleum itself ; the 
other from behind the opposite gateway ; each 
of these is adorned near the top with a handsome 
carved gallery of wood work, which with the 
greater part of its shaft is richly gilt. 

“A silver gate, the gift of Nadir Shah, ad- 


He dreamed a dream, or saw a vision, 


this, determined to mark the spot, and ordered 
four walls to be built, inclosing the sacred space, 
as a memorial of the prophecy to future times. 

“The place remained undisturbed and unno- 
ticed for many hundred years, when the cele- 
brated Haroon ul Rasheed. by accident obtained 
a book of the philosopher Aristole, in which he 
learnt what Alexander had done ; and when near 
his end, he not only left orders that his body 
should be interred in the holy spot indicated by 
that sage ; but directed that it should be done in! 


taun Sanjer reigned at Merve, the son of his 
chief minister became infected with leprosy. It 
was the custom to drive from society, and aban- 
don such unhappy objects, when of low extrac- 
tion ; but in the case of one so highly born, the 
usage was uot strictly inforced, and the young 


By chance he reached 
the plain of Mushed, and while hunting there 
one day, the stag which he was pursuing took 
refuge within the walls built by the great Secun- 
der, and which were then all that remained to 
indicate the resting place of Haroon and Imaum 
Reza. The young man attempted to follow, but 
his horse resisted all his efforts, and would not 
enter ; he then felt convinced of the presence-of 





* * It is proper to remark, that the account thus given 
of the murder of Imaum Reza, by Mamoon, and which 


I received from the chief priest of t cae 
L sgeeived trom the chit PRE keconht Wt that riers 








mits the devotee into a passage that leads to the 
cetitte and chief apartment, beneath the gilded 





such a manner, that it might face that of the 


coiduct, given by D’Herbelot,” 
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supernatural agency, and believed that something 
holy must be in the place, Springing: from: his 
horse, ‘he prostrated himself on the ground, and 
wept and prayed to God, that the event might be 
propitious to him; when he arose, he found that 
his prayers had been heard, and his disease re- 
moved from him, 

‘‘ He sent accounts of these things to the 
Sooltaun, and his father, praying that meaits 
might be furnished for erecting a worthy. mauso- 
leum over thé remains of the holy person who 
had been so propitious to him, and the Sooltaun 
not only acquiesced, but gave orders for erecting 
the very building which now stands over the 
tomb, of the most durable materials, and the ce- 
ment which was used being composed, it is said, of 
red clay (Bole Armenian) mixed with jelly of 
grape juice, and goats’ hairs, forms a substance 
so hard, that it is is difficult to break it, ,or even 
to. drive a nail into at. 

‘“*When Shah Tahmaseb built or enlarged 
the city of Mushed, he, ornamented the dome 
with a coating of gilded tiles, built a beautiful 
minaret covered with the same materials, placed 
a gold railing or screen around the shrine, and 
floored the apartment in which it is placed, with 
gilded tiles. It was the , same prince who built 
the Sahn, and adorned it in the tasteful manner 
which we now admire.’ 

Besides this superb monument there are many 
other shrines and institutions in Mushed, the 
traditional anecdotes respecting which are re- 
markable illustrations of Persian feeling and his- 


tory. 

«4th. Medressa Fazil Khan, a college richly 
endowed with revenues from lands. and shops, 
and possessing a library of books, valued at seven 
thousand tomauns. It was founded by a person 
of the same name who made his money in India. 
It is said that the founder laid it down asa law 
of the institution, which he caused to be engraved 
upon a stone, and’ placed ® a conspicucusypart 
of the building, that three classes of people Were 
to be excluded from the college, viz. Hindoos, 
Mazunderanees, aud Arabs ; ‘the first because 
they are void of truth ; the second, because they 
are quarrelsome ; and the third, because they are 
very dirty. It is said that an Arab arriving at 
Mushed, desirous to enter a medressa, unfortu- 
nately made choice of this one ; and was inform- 
ed by his patron that he could not be admitted, 
referring him for a reason to the aforesaid inscrip- 
tion. ‘The Arab, when he had read it, lifted up 
his hands and exclaimed, ‘ Now, God be merci- 
ful to thy soul, Fazil Khan, for thou hast spoken 
the truth.’”’ 

‘6th. Medressa Meersa Jaffier was built by a 
person of that name, who also went to India to 
improve his fortune; and entered into the ser- 
vice of a rich Hindoo, who soon died, and whose 
property was confiscated, and sold by public sale. 
Among other articles, there was an old chest fuli 
of valuable jewels and money ; but which being 
sold without examination, at random, was pur- 
chased for a comparatively small consideration 
by Meerza Jaffier, who’ knew its value well. 
This muney he improved by trade ; and when 
he had thus greatly creased his riches, he be- 
came desirous to return to his own land, and to 
transport his wealth along with him. To this, 
however, the ruler of the country objected, say- 
ing, ‘ If you choose to leave us, well and good ; 
go; but return alone and naked as you came.’ 
‘ Well,’ replied Meerza Jaffier, ‘ your terms are 
hard, but*l consent to them, provided you, on 
your part, consent to return to me the twenty 
years which | have spent in acquiring this wealth 
in your country.” This reply, it is said, so pleased 
the king, that he.gave permission for the meerza 
to depart. with all kia Saaily and property, He 


OE 

resolved to dedicate a partof the latter to the ad- 
‘vancement of religion and learning in his own 
cquntry ; and though he did not live to return to 
it, the money he sent served to build-the me- 
dressa which bears his name. It is a truly su- 
perb building, supported by large: revenues in 
land, and has attached to it fifty or sixty mool- 
lahs. - It was undergoing a complete repair at the 
time we were in Mushed, at the expense of the 
prime minister of Persie. 

“7th. Medressa Saad-u-deen, or *Paen Pah: 
the latter appellation signities towards the feet (to 
wit, of the holy shrine.) This is in perfect or- 
der, and has a set of baths, a caravanserai, seve- 
ral shops, and large revenues in land attached. 
It maintains fifty moolahs. ‘There isa tradition, 
that the founder of this college, having, like other 
adventurers, gone to India in the-hope of better- 
ing his fortune, continued for a long time so un- 
lucky, that he became a begyar, forced to solicit 
charity in ‘the public streets. One day he was 
accosted by an old Hindoo, who told him that if 
he would submit to be blindfolded and Jed to his 
home, he should have work and good pay. 

“The poor man reflecting that his condition 
could not well be made worse, but might be im- 
proved, consented to the terms; and after a very 
circuitous course, his eyes being uncovercd, he 
found himself in a place surrounded by lofty 
walls, where he was ordered to dig a large hole, 
in which the Hindoo buried an immense quantity 
of gold mohrs,.and other money. This operation 
occupied several days, during which time he be- 
thought himself of an expedient by which he 
might discover whither he had been conveyed. 
A cat came into the place, which he caught and 
killed, and stuffing the skin with gold, he took 
an opportunity, when not. observed, to throw it 
over what he believed to be the boundary wall of 
the premises: he listened to the sound, and 
judged that it fell uponi'¢lay, or some moist sub- 
stance. When his work wag done he received a 
present of a few rupees; was again blindfolded, 
and led to the place whence he had been brought. 

“ He immediately began to search for his cat, 
which, after some time he fourid lying in a dirty 
pond beside a high wall, which he recognised for 
the inclosure of the Hindoo’s dwelling, The gold 
he thus obtained enabled him at the old man’s 
death, which took place some time after, to pur- 
chase the house from his heir, and he thus be- 
came possessed of the great mass of wealth which 
the Hindoo had buried in secret; with this he 
returned to Persia, and with a portion of it he 
built this college.” 

“13th. The Medressa Abdool Khan is at present 
deserted. It is said that its founder ordered the 
chambers to be built without shelves or reposito- 


ries for books ; ‘ because,’ he observed, ‘ a mool-|, 


lah’s books should always be beside him, for if 
they be placed upon shelves out of his reach, he 
will never rise to take them down.’ This obser- 
vation, to the justice of which I have heard 
many moollahs themselves assent, may serve to 
give an idea of the indolence of this class of 
men,.who are, notwithstanding, perfectly ready 
to presume upon their affectation of learning, 
particularly before those whom they believe to be 
incapable of detecting their deficiency.” 

Some libraries and’ repositories of learning 
nearer home might improve upon this hint ; the 
dusty upper shelves would probably yield some 
valuable returns for the trouble of ransacking 
them. Among the ruins of ‘Y'ooz near Mushed, 
there is one antiquity of peculiar interest to the 
Christian world: ‘a 

‘“« A large square building constructed of burnt 
b.ick, and covered with a dome, situated nearly 
in the centre of the place; its height is great, 
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near Dehlee. The exterior dome has severely 
felt the injuries of time, but the interior is quite 
perfect ; on each side of the building there was 
a hollow, which appeared to have been artificial, 
There is nothing about it to indicate its date or 
use, a single tombstone on one side of the door- 
way bears an inscription, of which nothing could 
be made out except the word ‘ Allah” Ata 
little distance from the building there is another 
tombstone, which has evidently been removed 
to where it now lies from some other place. 

“Tt is reported to contain the bones of Shah 
Zadeh Mahrock ; and of Boork-e-Asswud ; the 
first is believed to have been a martyred Imaum- 
zadeh, the word ‘ Mahrook’ signifying ‘ burnt?’ 
if the name be correctly given, it perhaps belongs 
to some prince of the early Arabic dynasties, that 
held sway in Khorasan, and who lies buried 
there. Of Boork-e-Asswud, I could only learn 
that he is supposed to have been a black slave, 
a friend and companion of our Saviour, who upon 
his death, fled into these parts, where he died, 
and was here interred , he was spoken of as a 
vell known person, to whose memory great re- 
spect was paid ; but I could learn no further par- 
ticulars on the subject.” 








SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

12mo. pp. 191. Manchester. H, 
Smith, = - 
Tue papers here collected in a small volume ori- 
ginally appeared in the Sheffield Ivis, of which 
Mr. Montgomery, the poet, is editor. We should 
consequently suppose, a priori, that they possess- 
ed talent; for even a provincial newspaper, in 
these days, looks for something of that kind, and 
one under such direction could not do less. And 
there is considerable talent in these papers; 
though, perhaps, the mass must, from localities, 
be moze interesting about Manchester, Sheffield, 
&c. than to the general reader. Personalities 
were attributed to. them by several anonymous 
cortespondents, and. wereanswered. There 
are, however, some good views of society ; and 
nobody knows so well as the writer hereof, how 
difficult—impossible—it is for a periodical pub- 
lication to procure a clever, perfect series of es- 
says on passing events. The taste of the age is 
so fastidious, and the ability displayed in this 
species of writing so great, that it 1s no hyper- 
bole to say, that if the Spectator, Guardian, 
Tatler, or Rambler, could now be produced for 
any weekly journal of distinguished popularity, 
its editor must reject more than half these contri- 
butions. 


The Club. 





Characters and Tales, &c. By Alexander Balfour. 
12mo. pp. 277. Edinburgh, Constable & Co.— 
Glasgow, Brash & Co.—London, Hurst & Co. 

Turse poems (if not all, the greater number of 
them) have appeared in the Edinburgh Maga- 
zine. Crabbe is the model upon whom the 
writer has chiefly formed himself; but Crabbe 
will probably stand for ever alone in his own 
peculiar style. There is, nevertheless, very con- 
siderable merit in the compositions thus pre- 
sented to the public, and if we express our 
opinion that they want the fine salt of genius, 
we cannot deny that they possess some very 
pretty saline particles, and are, upon the whole, 
not ill seasoned. 





The Farmer’s Pocket Guide, &c.; containing 
many Useful and Practical Tables, &c. By 
Walter Young, Land Surveyor, Coldstream. 
London, 1825. J. Nisbet, Berner’s Street. 

Tue name of Young is famous in agricultural 

economy, and the individual who, in a remote 

part of the country, ( Berwickshire, ) has pro- 
duced this pocket volume, need not fear being 





and jt closely resembles many of the Patan tombs 


disowned as one worthy of that name, In the 
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southern provinces of Scotland, the science of 
farming is carried to a high pitch of perfection : 
and we could not look for any thing but a useful 
work on the subject, from a writer who comes 
forward under the patronage of so competent a 
body as the Union Agricultural Society, esta- 
blished in that quarter. All we shall say, there- 
fore, is, that these tables are of great practical 
value to farmers, both in the north and south ; 
that the publication is of a very small price ; and 
that it does credit to the industry of its author 
and the discrimination of those to whom he has 
« dedicated” it. 





A Treatise om the Properties and Medical Appiica- 
tion of the Vapour Bath, &c. By J. Gibney, 
M.D. 8vo. pp. 156. Knight and Lacy. — 

From a long residence in Brighton, and consi- 

derable practical experiencé, Dr. Gibney was 

very competent to advise us on the subject of this 
volume. His view of variotis natural and artifi- 
cial baths, from early history and in many coun- 
tries, is followed by a well-digested explanation 
in favour of vapour bathing, shampooing, and 
friction ; which invalids of almost every class will 

do well to peruse. ‘The treatise closes with a 

few pages of remarks on steam, for which the | 

doctor confesses himself ** indebted” to Sir Richard j 

Phillips: to us the obligation seems to be ex- 

tremely light, as the arrant jargon in which the 

philosophical knight writes, is perfectly unin- 
telligible. ‘* Heat,” he tells us, for instance, 

« arises from atoms in intense motion, parting with 

their motion :” a definition so puzzling as to be 

worthy of the ingenious person who fancies he has 
overturned the Newtonian system. It impeaches 

Dr. Gibney’s judgment to have admitted such 

nousease into his otherwise clever and useful 

book. 





Latin Versification simplified, &c. 
Key to Latin Versification simplified, &c. 

Two useful books forstudefits '6f Latin getting 
forward in’ the*nicetiés' ‘And’ enjoyment of the 
language. Dr. Carey, the author of ‘ Latin 
Prosody made Easy,” and other good school 
books, is the author ; and he states that his plan, 
having been practically tried, has proved emi- 
nently successful. 








Apology for Don Juan ; a Satirical Poem. Se- 
cond edition, with additions. 12mo. London, 
1825. W. Booth. 

Tur death of Lord Byron has prevented the con- 

tinuation of this poem beyond the two original 

cantos; to which, hewever, the author has 
added a brief but spirited conclusion. 
“My poem, like the sepulclire hath closed 

On him whose muse delighted or astounded— 

Surprised with wit, or with abuse confouuded. 

0! where is he whose daring genius soar’d 

On rapid wing, through fancy’s boundless realm— 

Who thro’ thonght’s wilderness new track’s expiored— 

Or, like Columbas, steer’d with vent’rous helin 
Thro’ untried seas, where threatening billows roared— 
Whom nought but his own passions could o’erwhelin? 

Where is the bard, who, like Olympian Jove, 

Hurl'd the red bolt of vengeance from above? 

Gone—to the land where all things are forgot— 
Ah! what avail his genius and his wit ! 

The call of glory now can rouse him not— 

His race is ran, and—what is writ is writ— 

O! that his memory had no single blot: 

0 that his writings had veen rendered fit 
By purity for safe perusal, nor 
Been such as while we praise we must abhor!” 


“ Byron! thy generous deeds shall stand recorded 
_ On every heart—thy faults shall be forgot : 
Could moarners’ tears atonement have afford d, 
yn ocean had been shed those faults to blot: 
Pardon, we trust, hath been to them accorded 
pt heaven’s tribunal—while on earth thy lot, 
Thy errors, sorrows, and untimely death ~ 

Shall share our pity till we lose oar breath.” 

Of the talent embarked in the minor pieces, 


The Cur and the Mastiff; a Fable. 

* There lived ina village not far from a river, 

A puppy who thought himself knowing and clever ; 

A pert little cur, who, unable to bite, 

Kept snarling and barking from morning till night. 
Whoever approach’d him he noisily greeted, 

And with his shrill music each traveller treated ; 

If he bark’d himself hoarse he would speedily rally, 
And alike on his friends and his foes would he sally. 
With his weakness and folly since all were acquainted, 
His violent conduct they seldgg resented ; 

To pass him in scorn is the course they prefer, 

For nobody cared for an insolent enr. 

The forbearance towards him thus daily extended, 

To make him the prouder and sancier tended : 

He thought the whole village beheld him with fear 

And he deem’d himself master of all who came near. 

{t happen’d, however, one cold winter's day, 

A noble iarge mastift was passing that way, 

When, to shew his importance, our silly young whelp 
As usual began at his betters to yelp. 

The mastiff tarn’d round, and looked grave at the puppy, 
And [ thought this reproof from his face I could copy— 
* You saucy young cur, had you one grain of true sense, 
You'd scorn to be thus to your peighbours a nuisance. 

* Your pranks, let me tell you, are foolish and vicious, 
And bring a disgrace on the whole of the species: 

But come, sir, I’m going to teach you the danger 

To which your exposed in insulting a stranger.’ 

In pursuance of this very sage resolution, 

He laid hold of the cur, who half died with confusion ; 
By the crag of the neck without violen@ seiz’d him, 
Not meaning to injure, but teach him more wisdom. 
Then trotting with speed to the river, in sooth, 

He plunged in the stream with the cur in his mouth: 
There duck'’d him, and soused him, and shook him about 
Till at length he thought proper to carry him out, 

By this mode of proceeding the puppy he taught 

The duty of holding his tougue when he ought: 

For he carried him back to theplave of his dwelling, 
Quite cured of his passion for barking and yelling. 

This fable of mine I am anxious should be 

A warning to puppies of every degree. look’d,) 
Let them think, when their snapping and snarling’s o’er- 
That ’tis nought but contempt makes their insolence 
brook’d. 

Let them learn (if indeed to learn aught they are able) 
The moral held out by the cur in the fable : 

The truth to their serious attention held up—is, 

That correction may sometimes befall even puppies.” 











ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTERS FROM PaRis. 
Paris, \\th August. 
Sittings of the Institute, an the 8th. 

M. AraGo stated that he had received no letter 
from M. Pons, of Marseilles, relative to the new 
comet ; but on examination he is led to believe, 
that it is not the comet called the Short Period 
Comet. 

The Marquis de la Place observed, that the 
very data fitnished by M. Pons proved that he 
was mistaken. He remarked particularly the 
slow motion of the new comet, which was such, 
that M. Pons stated that he was obliged to ob- 
serve it several days in order to be certain that 
it had any motion. This alone suffices to dis- 
tinguish it from the other, which moves with an 
extreme rapidity. 

Dr. Audouard addressed to the Academy a 
work entitled Recueil de Memoires sur le Typhus, 
Nautigue, ow Fievre Jaune, (Collection of Me- 
moirs on the Nautical, Typhus, or Yellow Fe- 
ver.) This gentleman attributes the yellow fevdr 
to the slave trade: he thinks the crowding toge- 
ther so many unfortupate beings developes the in- 
fection, which becomes contagious. ‘The author 
had already submitted a portion of his labours to 
the Academy, which desired to see a greater 
number of facts adduced in support of his theory, 
which he has produced. He concludes his letter in 
saying: ‘1 am even surprised myself, at the 
| number of facts which tend to prove the truth of 
| the opinion 1 have adopted.” 

Dr. Lassis, the non-coatagionist, read a me- 
moir, forming a curious contrast with the letter 
of M. Audouard, He still persists in the abso- 
lute nou-contagion of the plague or yellow fever. 
He states that all the pretended contagious fevers 
had their origin in the places they ravaged, and 
that the sanitary measures adopted to prevent the 
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the misfortunes which happened. In support of 
this doctrine he cited the plague of Lyons in 
1664, when many persons left the city to take 
refuge, where they were deprived of every com- 
fort ; they nearly all perished, while those who re- 
mained were saved*, At the same period the inha- 
bitants of Digne were afflicted with the plague, 
and fearing that they should be shut up in the 
town, and fearing also the threats of their neigh- 
bours to burn the town and all in it, to prevent the 
infection from spreading, they took up arms, forced 
their passage out of the place, and were thus pre- 
served from the destruction that awaited them. 
He stated that the same thing happened at Lon- 
don during the great plague. . He affirmed, that 
in 1822 the patients at the Hotel Dien, at Paris, 
which created much uneasiness as to the sa- 
nitary state of the capital at the time, were really 
afflicted with the yellow fever: and he added, thatif 
the sanitary measures had been adopted which are 
usual under such circutistances, the yellow fever 
would have extended desolation throughout Paris. 
The author concluded’ his memoir by reflec- 
tions on the Epizoctie, which had been so fatal 
to cattle in France ; which, he said, confirmed 
his doctrine. If, he argued, animals perished in 
such great numbers, the mortality is solely owing 
to the precautions taken to stop the supposed 
contagion. To prevent all communication with 
the sick animals, they are shut up in stables 
and cow-houses, where the want of air, fresh 
food, exercise, and cleanliness makes them pe- 
rish, and this is attributed to contagiont; pre- 
cautions are then doubled with the healthy ani- 
mals, and the disorder increases. The epizootie 
of 1815 was owing, according to the Doctor, to 
the precautions taken to prevent the cattle being 
stolen by the allied armies. He adds, many 
animals got well that were, already attacked, by 
following his advice 3ef sé thenf out to 
graze as usdal. He adopts the same arguments 
on the disorders whicli has carried off so many 
horses this season, on which subject he cites a 
curious fact. An eminent veterinary. surgeon 
declared in his report to the Minister of the In- 
terior , that the malady was contagious ; and in 
his report to the Minister at War, he declared 
the reverse !! 

M. Everets presented a work entitled ‘‘« New 
Ideas on .Population ;” in which he specially 
proposes to refute the theories of M. Malthus. 

A person sent a model of a new balloon, with 
which he propeses to navigate the air in any di- 
rectiog, He states, that if he can only obtain 200 
subscribers, at 350 franks each, it will enable 
him to construct his machine. He engages to 
reimburse the subsciibers and divide the pro- 
fits with them, jf any. 





Academy of Medicine. 

A memoir was read on the mortality of infants. 
Dr. Villermé had already made some curious 
researches on this subject, in which he com- 
pared the mortzlity of children in the upper 
classes, with that in the lower classes of society. 
The present memoir is formed on a similar plan, 

There are born at Paris about 22,000 annually ; 
of these about two-thirds are sent out to nurse 
in the country: of these two-thirds, the morta- 
lity, during the first year, is three out of five, 
while of the 7000 to 8000 nursed in Paris, more 
than 400) die within the year. 

In the very populous quarters of Paris, where 
the streets are narrow, and the iuhabitants 
~~ * This fact, if it prove any thing, proves directly 
the converse of the doctor's arguinent.—TRansiaror. 

+ This isa Lazzis of Dr. Lassis; for the moment the 
svmptoms appear in an animal thepthers are kept apart 


from it, instead of being shut up with it. According to 
the Doctor, the contagion exists in the place, and not in 





| the animal. We should like him to tell us the cause of 
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effects of contagion, were themselves the causes of 


this.—Trans, 
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wretched, the mortality is about nine in ten, in 
the first year. In the country, when good air, 
cleanliness, and comfort are united, as in Nor- 
mandy, the mortality during the first year is 
only one in eight*. 

‘he Academy, considering the importance of 
these facts, decided on communicating them to 
the Societé Maternelle, and all the Societies, 
whose object it is to aid the unfortunate. 
Hitherto these societies have invariably recom- 
mended mothers nursing their children ; but it 
is evident that bad air,:and other concomitant 
circumstances more than counterbalance those 
advantages: it is more charitable to aid them 
to send their children to nurse in the country. 

Dr. Barry, an English physician, read a me- 
moir on the means of arresting the progress of 
any venemous bite, by preventing the absorption 
of the matter. He had made the experiment on 
animals, by laying baré' a muscle and depos- 
ing init strichnine, or hydrocyanic acid, andthen 
cupping the part, which'was attended with suc- 
cess, even after tetanic convulsions had taken 
place. 

* At the Foundling Hospital at Paris, where they 
were all confined to the establishmen:, of 7000 to S000 


received annually, there only remained 150 at the age of 
ten ! 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GARDENING REPORT AND CALENDER REPORT 


FOR AUGUST. 

Tue weather of July has been unfavourable for 
every thing but the growth of gourds and pump- 
kins ; and if it had continued a few weeks longer 
we should have been compelled to substitute 
them for cabbage and potatoes, as in the West 
Indies. A circumstance well calculated to show 


the benefits that may be derived from the in- 
troduction and culture of all manner of plants 
of all countries, For as we in Britain are sub- 
ject to all manner of climates, it would seem 


but reasonable that we should have the power 
of procuring all manner of productions, as a com- 
pensation. In asummer as cold and moist, as 
this has been hot and dry, we should have the 
rein-deer moss (which Dr. Clarke says is as 
tender as lettuce) for sallading, the cloudberry 
and its congeners for fruits, and that most pro- 
ductive of all fruits the trottel of the Monthly 
Magazine, which grows only when the thermo- 
meter is below zero, for potatoes. 

Of the scarcity of culinary vegetables in the 
metropolis almost every reader be will able to 
form some idea from his own case : it is much 
less felt, however, than can well be supposed, 
from so many families being out of town. ‘The 
most succulent vegetables are at present pro- 
cured from the gardens of the neat'’s houses, 
which are below the level cf the ‘Thames, at 
high water mark. 

Nurseries are of that description of gardens 
which have suffered the most from the drought ; 
first, because there is always a great part of 
their stock not put in the ground till the latest 
moment of planting; and secondly, because the 
North American tribes are the most valuable 
part of every nurseryman’s growing stock, and 
suffer more from drought than the natives of Eu- 
rope, or indeed any other part of the world. Some 
nurseries have entirely exhausted their stock of 
water: at the Vineyard they are boring for this 
element ; a practice which has lately been suc- 
cessfully adopted in many gardens round Lon- 
don, and in some places in other vale districts. 
One of the finest supplies of this description is 
iu the garden of Mr. Scott, of Havenscroft 
Lodge, Hammersmith; but as the number of 
ovher similar sources are increased, this will of 
cour-é be diminished. 

The finest display of flowers which we have 
seen in July, are the German stocks in the Ful- 
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ham and Hammersmith nurseries. ‘There are 
upwards of a hundred distinct varieties, the co- 
lours of which are compounded of red, blue, and 
white in the petals, and from shining dark green 
to light downy blue for the foliage. ‘These va- 
rieties have been chiefly originated in the gar- 
dens of weavers and minor tradesmen in Saxony 
and Silesia, where the industrious inhabitants 
are as great florists as they are in Lancashire and 
Paisley. They are commonly called Russian 
stocks, because a new article is introduced with 
most effect when from a distant country. 

The operations for August zre planting winter 
crops of the more generally used vegetables, 
such as the broccoli, borecoles, savoys, cellery, 
lettuce, &c. Sowing cabbages to transplant for 
coming in in spring, is one of the nicest opera- 
tions of the month, and should be performed not 
earlier than the 5th, nor later than the 10th 
inst. Nobody but a gardener can have any 
idea of the difference which one day sooner or 
later makes in the growth of articles sown at this 
season. It is tl necessary to keep a watchful 
eye to second growths, on hardy plants and 
trees, which have been prematurely arrested by 
the late drought. Weeds will also come. up in 
abundance, and many eggs of insegts will pro- 
bably be hatched by the genial state of the at- 
mosphere, which in ordinary seasons would have 
lain dormant till spring. Let us hope that this 
premature brood will be destroyed by the ap- 
proach of winter before they have time to breed, 
or be puzzled to death in search of their accustom- 
ed nidus on which to deposit their eggs. 





din Account of Laperiments to delermime the Li- 
gure of the Earth by Means of the Pendulum vi- 
brating Seconds in different Latitudes; as well 
as on Varicus ether Subjects of Philosephical 
Enguiry. by Edward Sabine. 

Tne name of Captain Sabine being already 
honorably known to the public as connected with 
the voyages of Captains Ross and Parry to the 
Polar Seas, any thing coming from him naturally 
claims attention. The present work, however, 
being purely scientific, the circle of its readers 
will of course be Limited, and we are therefore 
glad to find that it is printed at the expense of 
the Board of Longitude. 

Since the beginning of the present century, ex- 
periments to determine the intensity of gravita- 
tion by means of the pendulum, at different and 
distinct stations, have been made both in France 
and England, by the most distinguished expe- 
rimental philosophers in Europe: yet, notwith- 
standing the excelience of the instruments, and 
the eminent skill of the conductors, no satisfac- 
tory conclusion was obtained ; the discrepancies 
in the results obtamed by combining the lengths 
of the pendulums observed at the different sta- 
tions in Great Britain and in France, were so 
great and so irregular, as to prevent any inde- 
pendent conclusion whatsoever, relating to the 
figure of the earth, being drawn from the experi- 
ments either of the French philosophers or of 
Captain Kater. Such was the state of the en- 
quiry, when the present experiments were un- 
dertaken, with a view of giving the method of 
experiment the advantage of being tried under 
the most favourable circumstances, and in effect 
to terminate the enquiry with the ‘pendulum ; 
either by obtaining decisively the result which it 
might he capable of furnishing, or by manifesting 
that no decisive result was attainable by it. 

With these views, Captain Sabine, provided 
with the best instruments of every description, 
belonging to the Royal Society, to the Board of 
Longitude, or his own private property, and four 
chronometers lent by Messrs. Parkinson and 
Frodsham, sailed for Sierra Leone; where he 





arrived on the 22d of February, 1822, when 





he commenced his operations. He then pro- 
ceeded successively to St. Thomas’s, (on the 
coast of Africa,) Seiten Bahia, Maranham, 
Trinidad, Jamaica, and New York, whence he 
returned to London, on the 5th of February, 
1823. While at Maranham, Captain 8. had 
written a letter to Sir Humphrey Davy, pro- 
posing to extend the experiments to the high la- 
titudes. On his arrival in London, he had the 
satisfaction of finding that his proposal had been 
approved of by the Board of Longitude and the 
Admiralty ; and the Griper, which had been em- 
ployed in the North-West Expedition, in 1819- 
20, was commissioned on the 26th Feb. by Cap- 
tain Clavering ; (who also commanded the vessel 
in which Captain Sabine had made his late voy- 
age ;) and on the 11th of May he sailed for Ham- 
merfest, in Norway :—the three stations visited 
were Spitzbergen, Greenland, and Drontheim, in 
Norway, whence he returned to London, where 
he arrived Dec. 19th. 

Though the work is scientific, (far the larger 
portion consisting of tables,) yet there are 
many points which are interesting in the peru- 
sal. Among these we cannot but notice the 
extraordinary degree of perfection to which the 
various instruments are now brought, and, at 
the same time, the astonishing care, patience, 
and accuracy, which are indispensible in the 
observer, qualities which Captain S. evidently 
possesses in a high degree. In speaking of the 
instruments, he repeatedly mentions with pe- 
culiar praise the admirable chronometers of 
Messrs. Parkinson and Frodsham. “ It would 
be impossible,” says he, “* to express the advan- 
tage which their chronometers proved to me on 
all occasions, or how much the thorough re- 
liance which I could place on their time facili- 
tated, or, what is more important, how much it 
conduced fo the accuracy of the variety of ob- 
servations whi syceessavely occupied my atten- 
tion, and wifich T was usually pressed to com- 
plete in the shortest possible time.” 

Considering the’ influence which change of 
climate is known to exercise on the going of a 
watch, it must appear the more extraordinary 
that these chronometers should have stood 80 
severe a test as they were exposed to in the 
voyages described in this volume. But there 1s 
one point which we consider of so much in- 
portance, and in which Captain Sabine’s opinion 
is so decisive, that we think it necessary to 
notice it particularly ; he says: 

“It is known that the rates of chronometers 
are frequently found to vary on embarkation ben 
vessels, insomuch as to have given rise to the 
distinctive terms of sea-rates and land-rates. No 
such variation, however, can be found in the 
going of No. 423, in any one of the six voyages 
in which it was embarked between April and 
November, which alternated with nearly equal 
periods on land, when it was employed inces- 
santly in observations, including those of mag- 
netism.” , 

Ina note to this passage Captain S. writes: 

“An opinion has lately prevailed, that the 
change in the rate of chronometers on embarka- 
tion, which used to be considered as a con- 
sequence of the motion of a ship, is princi- 
pally occasioned by the magnetic influence of 
the iron which she contains; and it has been 
assumed by some of the writers who have taken 
part in the recent discussions on the subject, that 
the effect so attributed is one of general ex- 
perience. I believe, on the authority of others, 
rather than from my own observation, that a 
difference has sometimes, and even frequently, 
taken place between the land and sea rates of 
Chronometers; but from whatever cause thé 
irregularity may arise, 1 must regard 1s 
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occurrence as an evidence of the inferiority 
of the peculiar chronometer, to the advanced 
state to which the art of their construction has 
attained ; because, among the many with which 
I have at diferent times been furnished by 
Messrs. P. and F. and which I have frequently 
transferred from the ship to the shore, for two 
or three weeks at a time, for the purpose of trial ; 
I have never been able to discover any systematic 
variations whatever consequent on their removal. 
With regard ta the influence of the iron, asa 
cause of the irregularity, a more decisive evidence 
of its not being practically discovered under the 
most favourable circumstances for its exhibition, 
can scarcely be imagined, than took pr in the 
four Chronometers of Messrs. P. and F. of which 
I have given an account in the appendix to Cap- 
tain Parry’s Voyage in 1819-20, pages vil. to xii. 
xviii, xix. and xx. Having succinctly mentioned 
the results, Captain 8. adds: ‘ These par- 
ticulars are stated in detail in the pages re- 
ferred to; but the circumstance is thus again 
generally noticed, because it seems to have been 
overlooked by many whose ingenuity hus been 
exerted in devising contrivances to remedy an evil 
which has no practical existence, when the com- 
mon discretion of life is exercised in obtaining 
the betier article at an equal price. Had the 
especial purpose of the Hecla’s voyage been to 
enquire whether the iron of a ship, in its ordi- 
nary distribution, would, under such extreme cir- 
cumstances, exert a sensible influence on the 
chronometers, better adapted arrangements could 
scarcely have been devised for the experiment, 
nor could a more decisive result in the negative 
have been obtained.” 

Though the nature of this work, as we have 
said above, makes it almost impossible to give 
an analysis of its contents, our readers will be 
glad to learn that the experiments have proved 
highly satisfactory. Comparing the results obtain- 
ed by the French philosophers at ¢ight Stations in 
France, by Captain Kater at ‘seven stations on 
the British survey, and Captain Sabine’s tlir- 
teen stations, it appears that the ellip ticity of 
the earth is 5,3. Captain Sabine says : 

“The attempt to determine the figur® of the 
earth by the variations of gravity at its Surface, 
has thus been carried into full execution» on an 
arc of the meridian of the greatest accessible 
extent: and the results which it has produced 
are seen to be consistent with each other, in 
combinations too varied to admit a probability of 
the correspondence being accidental. ‘The ellip- 
ucity to which they conform differs more consi- 
derably than could have been expected, from 
weezy Which had been previously received on the 
authority of the most eminent geometricians of 
the age, as the concurrent indication of the mea- 
surements of terrestrial degrees, of pendulum 


’ experiments, and of the lunar inequalities de- 


pendant on the oblateness of the earth. In fur- 
ther attestation of the irreconcilability of the va- 
nation of gravity now manifested, with t he ellip- 
Ucity inferred in the memoirin which th e Marquis 
e Laplace has discussed the results of previous 
servation and experiment, it may be noticed, 
that if each of the tropical stations which I have 
visited be severally combined with each of the 
Stations within 45 degrees of the pole, no one 
result, amidst all the irregularities of local attrac- 
ton, will be found to indicate so small a com- 
Pression as that of previous reception.” 
_ With respect to the Jength of the pendulum 
mm the latitude of 45° deduced from the experi- 
ments of the same gentlemen‘ the mean is stated 
to be 39.11654. It seems, however, that the mean 
Taio of gravitation reducible from the eight sta- 
tions of the French philosophers is considerably 
2 defect, compared with Captaia Kater’s or 


Captain Sabine’s. But, omitting the French 
station of Clermont, which from its very great 
elevation of 1552 feet, Captain 8. thinks may 
have influenced the result, the mean is, 39.11661. 

Besides the experiments which were the main 
object of the voyage, Captain Sabine made use 
of the opportunities which presented themselves 
to collect many valuable notices on geography, 
hydrography, the intensity of terrestrial magnet- 
ism, &c. In the geographical part is a survey of 
the coast of East Greenland, by Captain Claver- 
ing, inthe Griper, from latitude 72 to 76°, accom- 
panied with a chart, which is doubtless more 
correct than any before published of that inhos- 
pitable coast. Captain Clavering forced a pas 
sage through the barrier of ice which impedes 
the access to the shores of East Greenland, in a 
higher latitude than it is recorded to have been 
previously traversed, and arrived on the coast 
between the 74th and 75th degrees. In the 
second week in August, he ascended the open 
channel, within the barrier, to 75°, where he 
was stopped by the ice. He remained within 
the barrier above a month surveying the coast 
and bays by means of boats. This being done, 
the Griper again sailed towards the north; but 
the perfectly calm weather prevented the ship 
from advancing in that direction, which was the 
more vexatious, as the ice when viewed from the 
hills, which were above 3000 feet high, was 
sufficiently open for navigation as far as the eye 
could reach, i.e. was beyoud 76°. Captain 
C. therefore, proceeded southward to 749, and 
recrossed the icy barrier on the 17th of Septem- 
ber. 

The chapter of hydrographical notices con- 
tains a variety of interesting information and 





striking facts, relative to the currents in the 
|Northern and Southern Atlantic Oceans ; a sub- 
ject of the highest importance to the conyenience 
‘and safety of navigation. IgnoraiGéof the ex- 
fistence of currents in the ocean, has proved 
‘fatal to many vessels, and on the other hand, a 
knowledge of their velocity, fimits, directions, &c. 
will often enable a vessel not only to avoid dan- 
ger, but greatly to accelérate the progress of the 
voyage. Although this whole chapter ought to 
be read together, in order to be thoroughly un- 
derstood, we will select a few short passages that 
will illustrate these remarks: 

“In the voyage between Cape Mount and 
Cape Three Points, the Pheasant’s progress ap- 
pears to have been accelerated 180 miles by the 
current, which, in the season when the south- 
west winds prevail on this part of the coast of 
Western Africa, runs with considerable velocity 
in the direction of tte land round Cape Palmas, 
to the eastern parts of the Gulf of Guinea. 

“Inthe passage between the River Gabvon and 
Ascension, being a distance of 1400 gengraphi- 
cal miles, the Pheasant was aided by the cur- 
rent above 300 miles in the direction of her 
course. 

* * * « But the more important distinction, 
both in amount and in utility in navigation, is 
between the waters of the Equatorial and the Gui- 
nea currents. ‘These exhibit the remarkable 
phenomenon of parallel streams, in contact with 
each other, flowing with great velocity in oppo- 
site? directions, and having a difference of tem- 
perature amounting to ten or twelve degrees. 
Their course continues to run parallel to each 
other, and to the Jand, for above 1000 miles ; and, 
according as a vessel, wishing to proceed along 
the coast in either direction, is placed in the one 
or the other current, will her course be aided 
from 40 to 50 miles a-day, or retarded to the 
Same amount. 

“On the day after the Pheasant sailed from 





Maranham, she entered the current; fhe full 





od 
strength of which she had quitted to go to that 
place, and it was then found to be running with 
the astonishing rapidity of 99 miles in 24 hours, 
‘On the 10th Sept., at 10 a.m., while proceeding 
in the full strength of the current, exceeding four 
knots an hour, a sudden and very great discolour- 
ation of the water a-head, was announced from 
the mast-head: the ship being in 5° 08! north 
latitude, and 56° 28! west longitude, (both by ob- 
servation,) it was evident that the discoloured 
water could be no other than the stream of the 
Amazons, pursuing its original impulse at no less 
than 300 miles from the mouth of the river, its 
waters not being yet mingled with those of the 
ocean, of greater specific gravity, on the surface 
of which it had pursued its course, It was run- 
ning about 68 miles in 24 hours.” 

We conclude with the following extract, con- 
taining most welcome information respectirg the 
researches which have for a long, time engaged 
the attention of one of the mogt able and inde- 
fatigable promoters of the science)of geography: 

“On a general view of the cmrents which 
have been thus particularized, on the Pheasant's 
progress, in her voyage commencing at Sierra 
Leone aud terminating at New York, it may be 
seen that she was indebted to their aid on the 
balance of the whole account, and in the direc- 
tion of her course from port to iort, not less than 
1,600 geographical miles, the whole distance 
being under 9,000 miles ; affording a very strik- 
ing exemplification of the importance of a correct 
knowledge of the current$ of the ocean, to persons 
engaged in its navigation; and consequently of 
the value of the information, in the acquisi- 
tion and arrangement of which Major Rennell 
has passed the later years of his most useful life. 
The publication of the charts of the currents in 
the most frequented parts of the o¢cav, which 
he has preparedwith his accustomed and well- 
known indefatigable assiduity,’ and strict ad- 
herence to the evidence of facts, (#s soon as he 
shall deem them sufficiently complete, ) will be 
a most important service rendered to practical 
navigation.” 

It is most gratifying to add, that Captain S, 
bears testimony to the hospitality and kindness 
which Captain Clavering and himself uniformly 
experienced at all the inhabited stations. It was 
only at St. Thomas's that some difficulties were 
raised by the Portuguese governor, which seems 
to have been partly occasioned by the political 
situation of the island. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
PUBLISHING :—COPY RIGHTS. 

Ix these days, when a successful novel is worth 
three or four thousand pounds to its author: a 
popular volume of poems produces five or six 
hundred pounds to the bard ; a leading periodi- 
cal netts from two to five thousand a year; and 
a first-rate newspaper from double, to perhaps 
quadruple the highest of these sums: in these 
days, when every writer complains of publishers 
and publishing—the severe profits of the one, 
and the sad difficulties of the other: in these 
days, a retrospective glance at the doings of 
former authors and printers may make an aimus- 
ing variety in a literary journal. And we are 
tempted to the subject, not merely by its per- 
petual interest, but by the possession of some 
curious documents, with the examination of 
which we have been favoured. ‘These have 
come into the possession of Mr. Prowett, from a 
a representative of old Jacob Tonson’s, his heirs, 
or assigns ; and we cannot doubt their acquain- 
tance being as pleasurable to the general reader 
as it must be to the literary virtuoso, 

The first of these rare and remarkable instra- 
tients to which we referis “ Mr, Milton’s agree. 
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ment with Mr. Symons * for ‘ Paradise Lost ;’ 
dated 17 Aprit, 1667.” 

That Milton, the ex-secretary of Cromwell, 
and a person of great literary, as well as _politi- 
cal fame, received fifteen pounds for this immor- 
tal poem, has been so often stated, as to need no 
répetition ; but, as far as we remember, the }:ar- 
ticulars of this strange bargain have never found 
their way to public notice. It is, therefore, with 
peculiar gratification, that we now insert in the 
Literary Gazette of 1825, a full copy of this me- 
morable agreement. 


“*Tnese Presents made the 27> day of April, 1667, 
between John Milton, Gent. of the one part, and Samuel 
Symons, printer, of the other part: Witness that the 
sail John Milton, in cons® of five pounds to him now 
paid by the said Sam! Synions & others the consideracons 
herein menconed, hath given, granted, jn assigned, and 
by these presents doth give, grant, and assign unto the 
said Sam; Symons, ‘his. Executors and Assigns, all that 
Bouk, Copy, or Manuscript of a Poem entitled Paradise 
lost, or by whatsoexer-other title or Name, the same is or 
shall be called or dix€ingnished, now lately licensed to be 
printed, together with the full benefit, profit, and adyan- 
tage thereof; which shall or may arise thereof. And 
the said Jolin Milton, for him his Executors & Admrs 
doth covenant with the said Sami Symons & Ass* that he 
and they shall at all times hereafter, have, hold and enjoy 
the same and all impressions thereof accordingly, with- 
out the lett or hindrance of him the said John Milton, 
his Extors or Assignes, or any person or persons, by 
his or their consent or privity. And that he the said 
Jobn Milton, his Excet™ or Adwrs or any other, by bis 
or theic means or consent, shall not print or canse to be 
printe!, or sell dispose or publish, the said Book or 
Manuscript, or any other Book or Manuscript of the 
swhe Tenor or Subject, without the consent of the said 
Sam! Symons, his Executors or Assiznes, in consideracon 
whereof he the said Sam! Symons, for him, his Executors 
and Admrs doth covenant with the said Jolin Milton, his 
Executors & Ass* well and truly to pay unto the said John 
Milton, his Exeentoraand Adm®™ the Sug of five pounds 
of lawfujl Englieh* money, at the end of the first impres- 
sion, which the said Sam! Symons, his Executdrs or 
Assignes shall make and publish of the said Copy or 
Manuscript, which impression shall be accounted to be 
eaded when thirteen hnwired Books of the said whole 
Copy or Manuscript imprinted, shall be sold and retailed 
olf to particular reading Customers. And shall also pay 
other five pounds unto the said John Milton, or his 
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marks of authenticity, were it possible to fancy 
that a forgery 6f Sach an agreement could have 
ever entered into the head of any one, especially 
as a mere gratuitous piece of wicked folly with- 
out an aim or beneficial object. 

Several of the covenants are very singular. 
That the printing of thrice fftecen hundred 
copies (4,500) was contemplated, shows that a 
great sale wa8*Yooked for, and disproves the 
stories about ‘* Paradise Lost’’ remaining $d long 
a dead letter. The right of the author to claim 
[five pounds, when 1300 copies should have been 
sold and retailed, is another very curious item ; 
as is also that which renders the printer liable 
to have his oath taken before & master in chan- 
cery, as to the amount of sale to ‘ particular 
reading customers.” Our particular reading cus- 
tomers cannot fail to observe, too, that the author 
of “ Paradise Lost” is entitled by these presents 
to call for his three several five pounds, not at 
thrice, but for éach ** from time to time! r 

Could any question be raised by the sceptical 
upon this document, we think it would be deter- 
mined by the other cwiions papers of a similar 
kind, among which it has come down to the pre- 
sent period ; and which were doubtless all pre- 
served by Tonson, who succeeded Symons, as 
the publisher of Milton. The first of these, now 
on our table before us, is Dryden’s assignment 
of his translation of Virgil to Jacob Tonson. It 
is dated in thé reign of William and Mary, A.D. 
1694. In this, Dryden undertakes to ‘ trans- 
late with all convenient speed, from the Latin 
into English verse, all the Fclogues, Georgics, 
and Eneids of Virgil, aud prepare them for the 
press.” &c. Tle further engages not to write or 
translate any other book or thing in the mean 
time, except “ a little French book of painting, 
which he liad engaged to perform for some gen- 
Uemen vir:vosos and painters; and also “ any 
new origiual poeit or book of prose, which shall 
not exceed thé pfice Of one shilfing;” ‘* and ex- 
cepting also the -procnring of the acting and 
printing of a comedy written by his son, Mr. 


|John Dryden,* or the writing of the prologue, 


epilogue, or songs to the said play.” 
fonson’s agreement is to pay for the said 





Assignes, at the end of the second impression, to be ac- 
counted as aforesaid, and five pounds more at the end of! 
the third impression, to be in like manner accounted. 
And that the said three first impressions shall not exceed 
fifteen hundred Books or volumes of the said whole Copy | 
or Manuscript a piece. And farther, that he the said 
Sam! Symons, and his Excet™ Admrs & Ass* shall be 
ready to make Oath before a Master in Chancery, con- 
cerning his cr their knowiedve and belief of, or concern- 
ing the truth of the disposing and selling the said Books| 
by retail as aforesaid, whereby the said M*. Milton is to| 
be entitled to his said money, from time to time, upon | 
every reason able request in that behalf, or in default 
thereof, shall pay the said five pounds agreed to be paid 
upon every impression as aforesaid, as if the same were 
due, & for & in lieu thereof. In Witness whereof, the 
said partys have to this writing indented interchangeably 
sitt their hands and Seales the day and yeare first above 
written. 
JOHN MILTON. 
Sealed and delivered in the presence of us, 
Joun Fisner, 
Benjamin. Green, Serve to Mr. Milton. 
This extraordinary paper (of which we are 
glad to learn Mr. Prowett means to publish a fac- 
simile in his edition of Milton with Martin's 
illustrations), is written on the face of a page of 
foolscap, or folio paper. ‘The signature ot the 
blind bard is remarkably fair and strony, seem- 
ing to be written most carefully and systema- 
tically; and the whole bears the indubitable 





* Speit Simmons, in the early editions of “ Paradise 
Lost :”” one of the smail quartos of which, about the year 
1696 or 7, in Mr. Hooknam’s excellent circulating li- 
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translation the sum of two hundred pounds; £50 
on receiving the copy of the Eclogues and Geor- 
gics, or their being tendered to him at his shop in 
Fleet-street; ¢ 50 more when the first’four books 
of the. Ene#d are fivished or tendered; the third 
50 for the-next four books ; and the last £50 
when the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th, were complet- 
ed and delivered. ‘Tonson is further ‘to provide 
‘all the plates or brass cutts, formerly printed 
with Ogleby’s translation in folio ;’’ to have 
them mended, and if any are wanting, to perfect 
“the number of one hundved brass cutts, not in- 
cluding Mr. Cgleby’s picture, or the frontis- 
piece.” —The next covenant is still more strange. 

The said Jacob agrees ‘ to use all his interests, 
and endeavour to procure so many people as 
there are cuts in the said book, to subscribe to 
pay five guineas each person, to be paid to the 
said John Dryden for each of the same books 
to be delivered to such person ; and also that he 
will take all possible care and pains to collect 
the said several five guineas, when subscribed as 
aforesaid, which said several sums of five guineas 
are to be paid to the said John Dryden, by the 
said subscribers, as follows; viz. Three guineas, 
part thereof for their first payment, and two 
guineas more, residue thereof, upon the delivery 
to each of them one book when printed,” &c. 

At the bottom of each plate of these hundred 
copies Tonson is bound to engrave the name and 


arms of the particular subscriber: thus five hun- 
dred guineas were secured to the author (in this 
odd manner) beyond the publisher's price of two 
hundred guineas. But it is still further agreed, 
that, whatever money shall be given by any 
person over and above these five guineas, shall 
belong to Dryden ; and Tonson is liable to be 
called on to make oath, (as in the case of Mil- 
ton’s deed, ) before a master in Chancery, * how 
much money hath been received by him.” 

Dryden is also entitled to as many more of 
the superior copies, the same as the hundred 
with cuts, as he may demand, paying his pub- 
lisher as much above the selling price as they 
cost above the common-paper edition. Tonson 
is not to publish a second edition till all the fine 
copies are disposed of by Dryden; and the 
latter is to advertise in the Gazette to that effect, 
after he has finished the sixth Eneid. “ If one 
hundred subscribers are not procured the agree- 
ment is to be void, the MSS. to be returned, and 
another bond entered into, either with Tonson or 
any other bookseller.” William Congreve is 
one of the witness signatures to this long. and 
rather complex agreement. 

The next paper to which we request notice 
is Joseph Trapp’s receipt to Tonson, jun. for 
211. 10s. in full, for the copyright of his tragedy 
called “ Abra Mule.” It is, dated Jan. 1, 1703. 
Lawrence Echard’s History of England is 
assigned for 370/. 10s. to the Tonsons, father 
and son ; date, 20th March, 1706-7. This work 
we believe is in three volumes, folio; and the 
writer’s Roman histories were very popular at 
the time he got the above price for it! 

Our four remaining papers relate to a very 
celebrated performance—the Spectator. 

The first is an assignment “ sealed at the 
Fountain tavern, in the Strand,” and dated 10th 
Nov. 1712, which sets forth, that four volumes 
of the Spectator (from No, 1 to No, 521) have 
already beer printed, that two volumes more, 
from Ko. $21 to No. 481, or therealiouts, are 
printing ; and that it is the intention of the 
authors, whose names are signed “ Joseph Ad- 
dison”’* and ‘* Richard Steele,’’* to continue writ- 
ing the said Spectator to the end of the month, 
which will make a seventh volume. Upon these 
premises they sell their share of one moiety, or 
full half of the copyright to Tonson, jun. for 5751. 
The second deed is exactly similar in place, 
date, and terms, except that it sells the copy- 
right to Samuel Buckley, of London, printer and 
bookseller: and on the 15th of October, 1714, 
Buckley, jin consideration of 500/. assigns this 
share to Tonson. 

The third paper is Addison’st assignment to 
Tonson of the copyright of the eighth volume of 
the Spectator, from No. 556 to No. 635, both 
inclusive, (dated 27th August, 1715, and wit- 
nessed by Thomas ‘lickell.) ‘The price is pecu- 
liar, namely, 531. 15s. and the property is de- 
scribed as being ‘ ALL tHat his full and sole 
right and title of, in and to the copy” of this 
volume. : 

The fourth and last of these records is an as- 
signment by Eustace Budgell, of the Inner Tem- 
ple, Esq. to Tonson, dated 5th July, 1721, of all 
his right and title ‘to all those several papers, 
by me written, and commonly known by the 
names of Spectators, G uardians, Lovers, and 
Englishmen.” Budgell retains the privilege of 
printing these Essays, if ever he chogses, with 
his works complete, and Tonson 1s restrained 
from ever publishing them separately. No price 
is specified : only “ valuable consideracons. 

Poor Budgell’ drowned himself some twelve 





* We presume, ‘‘ The Husband his own Cuckold,” a 
comedy which was published in 1696: the Virgil ap- 





brary, has it so spelt. 


pearing in 1697, £d. L. G, 


* Designated of ‘* S/.. James’ Westminster, Esq.” while 
Steele is ** of S¢. Giles in the Fields, Esq.” 
+ Now of St, Clements’ Danes, 
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or fourteen years afterwards, and his works were 
never published in a collected form, Probably 
he run the best of them over again in his 
« Bee,” a weekly publication. He translated, 
among other things, the characters of Theo- 
phrastus, which, by the by, is not mentioned 
by Mr. Howell in the preface to his ad- 
mirable version, a review of which may 
be found in our last year’s volume of Literary 
Gazettes. But this is rather digressing into l- 
terary gossip; and having, we trust, gratified our 
readers without fatiguing them in this paper, we 
will not incur the risk of the latter by desultory 
comment. 








FINE ARTS. 

A Letter to the Right. Hon. Sir C. Long, on the 
improvements propesed and now carrying on in 
the western part of London, Hatchard. 

A desultory pamptlet of thirty-seven pages, 
and taking a rapid glance over most of the al- 
terations now in progress about the west end of 
the metropolis,—there is much in this slight per- 
formance which challenges consideration ; many 
remarks of conclusive force, and others to the 
accuracy of which we think it impossible to as- 
sent. But it is altogether a publication likely 
to be beneficial : for even where the writer does 
not carry conviction along with him, he leaves 
materials for the mind to work upon ; and itis as 
much by this process in the collision of opinions, 
as by actually proving particular cases that the 
truth is‘elicited, and the best results attained. 
_ At will readily be anticipated, that where there 
is So much to write upon, and so little written, 
the subjects must be treated in a very cursory 
manner ; and such is the fact. These pages are 
rather hints than arguments ; suggestions rather 
than theories, And we will treat them accord- 
lagly ; noticing only the leading topics as , the 

Occur in succession. rr de ” 
The dedication convdys a proper compliment to 

Sir Charles Long, who devotes his valuable time 

and fine taste so unweariedly to those improve- 

ments which have already elevated our native 
arts, dnd are now perpetuating them by still more 
lasting memorials of national greatness. The au- 
thor’s first object after this is the recommendation 
of Gates, to commemorate glorious eveuts ; a re- 
commendation in which we most cordially join— 
for the beauties of Architecture can by no other 
style of erection be so appropriately employed 
for this object, or so perfectly displayed.— 

Churches, temples, and public buidings devoted 

to other purposes, are not peculiar enough ; and 

single columns, statues, and busts, not sufficiently 
important, 

Among the improvements in Hyde Park, the 
Notion of having pleasure-boats on the Serpen- 
tine (p.9) is very questionable. Quiet gran- 
deur and simplicity, occasionally relieved by 
animation and bustle, seems to be the true cha 
racter of such a spot; and this would be wholly 
destroyed by gingerbread vessels, and the con- 
stant exhibition of frivolous company. ‘The 
swans booming along the water are far more 
fitting and picturesque : perhaps a collection 
of other curious aquatic birds might be an 
agreeable variety. 

The iron railing instead of the heavy dead 
wall at Knightsbridge is excellent; and we can- 
not doubt but a similar plan will be adopted on 
the other sides of the Park, especially along 
Park Lane, and up by Cumberland Gate. More 
eutrances, too, into this, one of the lungs of the 
capital, ought to be opened: they do absolutely 
exist 1u many parts, but are kept locked. 

We differ from the author on the subject of 
that admirable charity, St. George’s Hospital. 





Benevolent contributions from individuals are 


pouring in to build a nobler and more extensive 
and commodious structure: why, then, be satis- 
fied with partial alterations a imperfect addi- 
tions. The site is fine, not only in consequence 
of the pure air for invalids, but also for an orna- 
ment to the moststriking road into London : and 
what can be an ornament superior to one which 
displays British feeting ia a monument of British 
taste and magnificence ? 

Every person with eyes in their heads must 
agree with the author, that the insurance office, 
which so abruptly blocks up the sweep of Re- 
gent Street, is a sad eyesore ; aud it will appear 
the more offensive when the projected designs 
on the site of Carlton Ifouse are carried into 
effect. When, instead of that lowly palace, also 
terminating the vista at the other end, we have a 
splendid National Gallery on one hand, and a 
splendid Reyal Academy on the other, as we pass 
into St. James’s Park, we shall still more sensi- 
bly regret that this superb street (for so it is in 
spite of its faults) was not allowed to run freely 
up to the Regent’s Park. 

With the following observation of the author 
we also entirely concur ; it is a sterling truth : 

“ Allow me to observe, that though we are 
long before we begin any improvement, we take 
too little time at last for previous consultation and 
arrangement, before we proceed in our work ; 
when this is the case, the embellishment of a 
great city must be partial and inadequate ; it can 
uever be on a grand scale, aud there will bea 
waste of means and money to small purpose.” 

Reasoning upon this statement, the author re- 
marks on the coustruction of. four palaces, 
(Carlton, St. James’s, Buckingham, and York 
House,) all within a space not too large fora 
single royal residence ; but we believe his infor- 
mation on these points is défectiye,,, St. James’s 
will xemain for court ceremonies, for which it is 
admirably calculated; Buckingham House will 
be the private abode of, the sovereigms and 
York House (when the rival architects, Smirke 
and two Wyatts, can agree on the precedency 
due to their plans, or bring the tastes of those 
who are to determine upon them to a decision) 
will he the residence of the heir apparent. Carl- 
ton House, we presume, is to be pulled down. 

The objections to the paltry canal in St. 
James's Park are just; why not restore it to 
something like its interest in the time of 
Charles 11? 

St. Margaret’s Church is another hideous ex- 
crescence : sincerely do we wish it were burnt 
to the ground. As sincerely do we abhor the 
desecration of Westminster Abbey by making it 
a trumpery show: it isa disgrace to the country ; 
and though all the country is of that opinion, 
there seems to be no remedy! Our ancestors’ 
sepulchres and ashes being thus profaned, we 
cannot wonder at the like course being pursued 
at St. Paul’s, where there are whispering gal- 
leries to cover the shame. As for the expense of 
a visit to the Tower, it is only another national 
reproach, and defeats its own principle of extor- 
tion. Instead of one party, there would be fifty 
if the charges were moderate or reasonable. 

The design of embanking the ‘Chames requires 
great deliberation. No question but great im- 
provements might be made on the sides of this 
river ; but private property, commercial interests 
to a prodigious amount, and other difficulties, 
stand in the way of any general speculation. 
The widening of the Strand connects itself-with 
Col. Trench’s plan on the subject; and after all, 
the greatest possible improvement the metropolis 
could undergo, would be (not in the outskirts, 
parks, or palaces, but) in widening the streets 
between the east and the west. Holborn, the 
Strand, Wych-street, and Drury-lane, are the 
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passages from the City to the Court---from the 
place where the business of a world is done, and 
the riches of an empire amassed, to the place 
where these royal merchants live, and where un- 
coyntable wealth is spent. Surely we might 
think a little of amending the centre, even before 
we decorated the extremities. 

Respecting the Post-office, we consider the 
site obtained to be more central, and preferable 
to that pointed out as being more eligible, on the 
Surry side of Blackfriars’ Bridge. 

There are other miror points touched upon by 
the author, to which we can only refer those in- 
terested in the works of which he treats. They 
will find a good deal to reflect upon ; and we 
trust the example of throwing his thoughts to- 
gether in this way, will be followed by able and 
competent observers. By such means our im- 
provements will be improved. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 

{It has been the good fortune of the Literary Gazette to 
introduce several young poets to the public, whose 
talents have speedily procured them fame of a high and 

ermanent order, We this week (we are persuaded) 
revin a new career of the same kind ; aad in this be- 
lief beg to recommend the signature of * loue” to the 

attention of our readers.—Ep. L. 9, 

** While at the anchorage at Zanzibar,” says a private 
letter from an officer of the Andromache, “a vessel or 
two arrived, with at least trom 150 to 200 slaves each on 
board; which vessels were, in fact, (had any idea of hu- 
manity or kindness prevailed among the dealers,) incapa- 
pable ‘of containing more than 20 or 25 persons. The 
wretched cargoes were literally stowed in bulk*; all 
sexes and aves wedged tegether at the bottem of the ves- 
sel, and their feet only kept from the water occasioned 
by the usual leakage, by a cargo of rhinoceros’ hides and 
horns, gums of several kinds, (particularly copal,) and 
elephants’ teeth.” 

THE SLAVE SHIP. 
No surge was on the sea, 
No cloud was on the day, pps ee 
When thé ship spread lerwhit® wings, 
Like a sea-bird on her Way. 


Ocean lay bright before, 

The shore lay green behind, 
And a breath of spice and balm 
Came on the landward wind. 








There rose a curse and wail, 

As that vessel left the shore ; 

And last looks sought their native land, 
Which should dwell there no more! + 


Who seeing the fair ship 

That swept through the bright waves, 
Would dream that tyrants trod her deck, 
And that her freight was slaves? 


By day was heard the lash, 

By night the heavy groan ; 

For tke slave’s blood was on the chain 
That festered to the bone! 


Was one in that dark ship, 

A prince in his own land ; 

He scorned the chain, he scorned the threat— 
He scorned his fetter’d hand. 


He called upon his tribe, 

And said they might be free! 
And his brow was cold and stern, 
As he pointed to the sea. 


Next night a sullen sound 

Was heard amid the wave! 

The tyrants sought their captives,--- 

They only found their grave. lo.e. 

* Stowed in bulk is a nautical phrase for any thing 

closely packed, without separation ;—a barrel of herrings 
will convey the best idea of an Arab slave-vessel; and, 
indeed, of some of the smaller French traders formerly 
engaged in this traffic about Mauritius and Bourbon. 


TO MY GARDEN IN WINTER. 


Beauty was thine ! 

And many a brilliant summer-hour 

I’ve sat in the cool green shade of thy bower, 
O’er wreath’d with the vine. 
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Youth too was thine! 
The youth of fresh buds, as they drew their birth 
From the lovely spring—and smiled like mirth, 
In the clear sunshine ! 
And to thee did belong 
Soft music’s spell—-for the wind-harp lay 
On thy dial-stone, blending its voice all day, 
With the wild bee’s song ! 
And joy was thine! 
Sweet joy!—as the light from the deep-blue 
skies, 
Tinted thy blossoms with rainbow-dyes ; 
A glorious sign! 
Wealth, too, was thine ! 
For thy trees were with golden fruitage stored, 
Which back to the dazzling sunbeam poured 
A ray divine ! 
But thou art now 
As a mother, whose blossoms of love are dead— 
As a mind whose light of hope i fled— 
Sad and wild art thou! 
And yet thou art not 
As a mind forlorn, or a mother bereft, 
For peuce to rny gloomy paths is left— 
An envied lot! 
And again thou shalt be 
A garden of bright and balmy things, 
When the lark to the listening Sun-God sings 
Merrily! merrily! 
NEO. 
Cam. Dec. 





MUSIC. 

YORK MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
We gather from the Hull Advertiser, that the 
preparations for the approaching grand musical 
festival at York, are proceeding with activity, and 
on a truly maghificént scale, Thiswell conga’ 
Journal furnishes us with the following parti- 
culars : 

The band will exceed that at the commemo- 
ration of Handel, although it will not be quite 
so numerous as the bands at the later Abbey fes- 
tivals. The power of the wind instruments now 
in use, the addition of clarionets and serpents, 
which were not employed in the Abbey, and the 
improvement of the trombones, will, however, it 
is anticipated, give a superiority to the Yorkshire 
festival, over those celebrated meetings, as great 
as the spectacle presented to the eye in the 
Minster, will surpass that which was exhibited 
in the more contracted space of Westminster 
Abbey. 

The first morning’s performance will com- 
mence with Handel’s Gloria Patria, for the peace 
of Utrecht, in 1715, omitting the symphony, so 
that every voice and instrument will be heard in 
one simultaneous burst of sound in the maynifi- 
cent key of D, producing an effect, of which 
Dr. Burney lamented the want in 1784. About 
thirty choruses which were not performed in 1823, 
are comprised in the present selection : rehearsals 
at Sheffield, Huddersfield, Halifax, Leeds, Hull, 
&c. will prepare the mechanical parts for a cor- 
rect performance and finer ensemble ; and there 
is a splendid list of principal [tone whom 
the committee have been enabled to engage, not- 
withstanding some uvavoidable disappointments, 
There never was an intention of having Velluti. 
The arrangement of the orchestra differs from 
that of the last Festival—it projects fifteen feet 
more into the nave, and the chorus singers are 
placed under the first arch on each side ad- 
Joining the tower, the sound of their voices be- 
ing prevented from dispersion by the roof of the 
aisles. The centre will contain about 1600 per- 
- ; the west gallery having passages to it 

rown behind the pillars, will accommodate 
1400: the side aisl& will hold 800, andthe 
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galleries erected under four arches next to the 
orchestra on each side, 1500 ; so that there wil 
be seats for at least 5300 persons, and, with 
standing room, space for about 6000 in thc 
whole, with an orchestra of 600 performers. 
The expense of the Festival will probably be 
2000/. more than that of the last meeting. The 
guarantee fund amounts to about 10,000/. 








DRAMA. 
ENGLISH OPERA. 
On Monday evening a new grand Opera was 
performed for the first time in this country, called 
Tarrare, or the Tartar Chief. It is a free trans- 
lation from the French of Beaumarchais ; and, 
combining with some degree of interest, beauti- 
ful and pleasing music, splendid and appropriate 
scenery, tolerably good acting, and the best vocal 
talent that our stage can furnish, it is not sur- 
prising that it should have been favourably re- 
ceived, and that it seems likely to reward the 
manager for the time, the attention, and the 
liberal expenditure he must necessarily have be- 
stowed upon it. The scene is laid at Ormus, on 
the Persian Gulph, where Atar, a tyrant, ‘ who 
spares neither man in his hatred nor woman in 
in his lust,’’ is so struck with the beautiful Astasia, 
that he determines to gain possession of her per- 
son, notwithstanding she is the wife of his best 
friend, his most expert general, and the pre- 
server of his life. To effect this grateful purpose, 
Altamore, oue of his dependents, proceeds with 
a party to the dwelling of Tarrare, sets fire to his 
peaceful house, and in the confusion carries off 
the lady and conveys her to the sultan’s palace. 
Tarrare, in ignorance of the real offender, in- 
stantly throws himself at the feet of his royal 
master, and asks for assistance to redress his 
wrongs; but his demand being evaded, he is 
about to retit® in despair, when.Calpigi, an at- 
tendant of the sultan’s, who is under some obli- 
gation to the Tartar, lets him into the secret, and 
proposes a plan by which he may obtain an in- 
terview with the prisoner, and in all probability 
accomplish her escape. This plan, which by the 
way is not very ingeniously managed, throws 
Tarrare into fresh difficulties, and the whole 
contrivance is ripe for detection, when he is re- 
commended by his friend, as a last resource, to 
assume the disguise of a mute,—that appearing 
the only method left to save them all from ruin, 
No sooner, however, is this done than the sultan, 
who has been paying his devoirs to the lady, 
offended at the rejection of his suit, determines 
to be revenged, and the punishment he proposes 
for her is her immediate marriage with the 
very mute who now stands before him. This, 
of course, is a very agreeable sentence to the 
husband, and he is conducted to the seraglio 
accordingly ; but his usual ill-luck still attending 
him, he is discovered, dragged into the temple, 
and with his faithful Astasia, condemned to death. 
At this crisis of affairs, when all seems lost, 
arebellion breaks out amongst the troops, who 
rush into the royal presence to rescue their com- 
mander; but the noble-minded Tartar, instead 
of taking advantage of the insurrection, com- 
wands their immediate subjection: the conse- 
quence of which is, that the monarch, seized 
with a sudden fit of virtue, strikes off the fetters 
of the guiltless pair—asks their forgiveness, and 
re-unites them with his own hand, “Such is the 
characteristic portion of the piece now before us. 
Of the manner in which it is written we can 
hardly judge, for there is but little of what may 
be called dialogue about it; and our singers for 
the most part take so much pains to render the 
language of their songs unintelligible, that it is 





impossible to j ‘from their lips whether this 
ap ahem tinge From this 


nie 
sweeping charge we beg, at.the same time, to 
‘xcept Mr. Braham, who upon this, as upon all 
ther occasions, was distinct in his enunciation 
ind thereby afforded us not only a higher, but a 
more unmixed gratification than we received 
from the rest of the performers. He was like- 
wise in fine voice and high spirits, and gave one of 
his songs with so much energy, that he was twice 
encored. The young lady who performed Astasia 
(Miss Hamilton) has an agreeable person and a 
pretty voice ; but the terrors of a first appearance 
are too overpowering to enable us to form a correct 
estimate of her powers. We can only say that 


acts the character of an intriguing waiting- 
woman, had some very charming airs, to which 
she did not fail to do ample justice on the score 
of execution: and Miss Goward, Mr. H. Phil- 
lips, and Mr. Thorne, did their utmost towards 
the general success. The whole of the music 
was greatly admired, and many pieces would 
have been called for a second time, had not the 
audience been restrained by a regard for the per- 
formers. It was perhaps altogether a bold at- 
tempt, to give a regular opera on the English 
stage, and under the direction of any other 
manager than one who is himself an accomplished 
musician, would probably have failed. As it is, 
we congratulate Mr Arnold upon the high cha- 
racter his theatre has attained by this perform- 
ance ; and we trust that his labours, his good 
taste, and his evident anxiety to give the public 
an entertainment worthy their attention, will be 
amply recompensed. 





HAYMARKET. 
Tne little comedy of Quite Correct and the 
burletta of Midas, continue to attract overflowing 
houses. The new comedy ‘announced for repre- 
sentation is from the pen of Mr. Lunn, the suc- 
cessful author ef Fumily Jars and Fish out of 
Water. uF 
TES LSE 
POLITICS. 
A continuation of favourable rumours from Greece 
respecting the defeat of Ibrahim Pacha, and the 
report of an auxiliary force, under Lord Coch- 
rane, to aid the Greeks, cause their affairs to as- 
sume a brighter hye in the “money-market and 
in the political horizon. 
LL I EE TOI 
VARIETIES. 

Short-stages in Paris.—Several aundred years 
ago, the publication of a book called, “‘ Travels 
to St.-Cloud, by Land and Sea,” by an honest 
Parisian, who regarded the barriers of the capi- 
tal as the frontiers of France, and Montmartre as 
the Pyrenées or the Alps, was a good joke. In 
the present day, however, when three hundred 
diligences daily convey the inhabitants of Paris 
to every part of the kingdom, it is quite another 
affair, A work has just appeared, consonant to 
the activity of the times; and to the travelling 
humour and thirst for country pleasures which 
reigns, especially at the present season, among 
the citizens of Paris: it is called, ‘A List of 
the Stages to the Environs of Paris, within a 
circle of twenty leagues, stating the hour of their 
departure, the price of places,” &c. Such a 
work would be useful in London. 

We denounce to the fair sex the impertinent 
author of a work entitled, ‘‘ The Secret of con- 
quering Women, and making them constant.” 
What a pity that it is anonymous! We should 
otherwise have ascertained if the writer, like the 
professors of secrets for winning at ploy, or in 
the lottery, had begun by making his ewn tor- 
tune, before he thought of enriching his readers. 








—French papers. 
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New Society.—A society is about to be formed 
at Paris of mutual literary panegyrists, on a new 
. The object of this association is to assist 
those worthy persons who would substitute in- 
trigue for talents. The place of meeting is to be 
the garden of the Luxembourgh, and in order 
that the beneficial effects of the institution may 
be extended as much as possible, the number of 
members is to be unlimited. The only quali- 
fication necessary is to have written an epigram, 


asonnet, or some of the articles in Lansberg’s s | 


Almanach. From the moment of his admission 
every member is expected to trumpet forth in 
public the praises of his brethren, ‘* What 
genius!” ‘* What eloquence !”’ ‘* What enthu- 
siasm !”’ such are to be the ordinary exclamations. 
By means of this happy scheme, the unreflecting 
will be astonished, and the. critical silenced. 
The author, who, for forty years, has not been 
s0 fortunate as to obtain a single literary notice, 
will suddenly hear his name proclaimed as the 
restorer of Jetters and the saviour of sound doc- 
trines. It is expected that many branch-societies 
will be established in the provinces.--French Pa. 

Ourika.—M. Gérard, at Paris, has painted a 
picture for the noble authoress of this extraordi- 
nary production, which represents the young and 
interesting negress in the habit of a nun. It has 
not yet been exhibited, but is about to be en- 
graved, 


_ SITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Richard Baynes is preparing the third Part of his Cata- 
logue of Books, to contain Oriental and Hebrew Litera- 
a, Pennige Languages, &c. : will be ready ou the Ist of 
etober. 

250 Copies of a Translation ofall the existing Frasments 
of the W ritings of Proclus, surnamed the Platonic Suc- 
cessor, by. Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, are announced 
as being in the press. 

The Second Corre dence of Mad de Maint 
ond the Princess des Ursines, from the original letters, in 
the possession of the Duke de Choiseu!, is in the press; 
and stated to contain a more interesting account of the 
political transactions and secret intrigues of the Court 
of Louis XIV. than any other hitherto published, ,. 

Part H. of Br:Kitchiner’s Eeonotity of the Eyes; and 
Treatise on Telescopes, being the result of thirty years’ 
experiments, is preparing for publication. 

rhe Death of Aguirre; Janthe, a Tale; Battle Ab- 
bey; Bodiam Castle ; and other Poems, are announced 
as in the press. 

LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 

Hofland’s (Mrs.) Moderation, 12mo. 6s. bds.—Walton’s 
Lives, with portraits and plates, 12mo. 18s. bds. ; post vo. 
+l. 2s. bds.—Kearsley's Tax Tables, 1825-6, 1s. 6d. sewed. 
—Whittingham’s French Classics, Nama Pompelius, 
13mo. 5s. bds.—Pottery Magazine, Nos. I. & II. 6d. each, 
Sewed.—Pearson’s Sermon at St. John’s, Margate, 8vo. 
2s. sewed.—Hume’s Essays, 2 vols. 8vo. new edition, 18s. 
pom day yr Rules for English Composition, 12mo. 
new edition, 4s. bds.—Part I. of Richard Bavnes’s Gene- 
ral Catalogue of Second-hand Books, for 1825, contain- 
ing a large and popular assemblage of works on Divinity, 
aud in every branch of Literature, 2s. 


METEOROL I 
August bie --- ~—+- ghia eter. 
Thursday...... 1 from 46 29-96 
Friday ... soos ae ah - 29:94 
Saturday .... oeee O2 245 
Sunday ...... cone me 29-44 
Monday «22... 15 | ose. 58 2 
wesdav....... 16 oes 85 29 29°80 
Wednesday... .. 17 see B— 74 a. 


Wind variable. Alternately clear and cloudy ; frequent 
showers—Rain fallen T inch and ,25 of an inch. 
Omitted last week—Rain fallen 1 inch. 
alifor—On the evening of Sunday the 14th a remark- 
ly fine meteor fellin a S. by W. direction, about twenty 
minutes past eight. 
Edmonton. 











Cc. H. ADAMS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





29.56) 7! 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 


THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE, for August, 
Price 1s. contains o striking and hight finished Portrait 
of the late Right Rev. John Fisher, D. D. Bishop of Salisbury, 
with a Memoir. ae 

Among its i ing Contents, Aphori from the Writings 
of the Rev. R. Hall—Popery and Unitarianism—Essay VII. to 
the Jews—Observations on the Treatment of Insane Persons— 
and numerous other Original Articles aud Reviews, &e. ke. 

Published at 38, Newgate-street, London; by Fisher, Son, 
and Co.; and sold by all Booksellers. 





eT 
Jus blishied, price 5s. 
BSERVATIONS on TETANUS; illustrated 


by Cases, in which a new and successful mode of treat- 
ment has been adopted. By HENRY WARD, Surgeon. 
Printed for Washbourn and Son, and Hough, Gloucester; and 
Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, London, 





In foolsca ori 6d. F 3 
OTES to ASSIST the MEMORY in various 
+ Sciences. : 
* Condensation is the result qf time and experience, which 
reject what is no longer essential.”’ 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





On the ist Raksha will be published, price Is. No. I, of 

JHE TRANSLATOR; a series of Original 
Translations from Ancient Languages, to be continued 
monthly, No.1. will contain Translations from Lamurtine, 
Theocritus Yriarte, Catullus, Simonides, La Fontaine, Euripi- 
des, Camotns, Metastatio, Petrarch, &c. 

Published by Gardiner aud Son, Prince’s-street, Cavendish- 
square, (where contributions may be addressed to the Editors,) 
and sold by all other Booksellers. 





"his day is publishe 
v 


1 A, 
PRINT from Mr. WILKIE’S celebrated 


PICTURE of “THE READING of a WILL;” painted 
for the King of Bavaria, to whom it is respectfully dedicated. 
Engraved by Mr. Burnet, who resided at Munichsome time for 
that purpose.— Prints, 2l. 12s. Gd. ;. proofs, 51. 5s. 

London: published by Hurst, S inson, and Co. No. 6, 


In 8vo. price 3s. stitehed, 
NDICATIONS RESPECTING LORD EL- 
DON. By JEREMY BENTHAM, Esq. 
“ This pamphlet, if we mistake not, will act otherwise than as 
a soporific on Lord Eldon. Animated by the hatred of injustice 
which has always been so marked a feature in Mr. Bentham's 
character, he has here used the scalpel to some purpose. The 
ardour and freshness of feeling displayed by this old man of 
eighty on this occasion are so unusual, that they will not excite 
less surprise than the boldness of the publication.”” 
Morning Chronicle. 
Printed for Hunt & Clarke, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


e, by Dr. Nuttall. 
nely printed in one volume, 8vo. 
e pr os. 6d. boards, - 

] JUNH JUVENALIS SATIRZ: -with the 

. Ouigien! Text reduced to the Natural Order of Construc- 
tion ; an English Translation, Literal and Loterlineal; and an 
Index, Historical, Geograpbical, aud Poetical, By JOIIN 
STIRLING, D.D. Vicar of Great Gaddesden, Hertfordshire. 
A_new Edition, revised, corrected, and improved, by PA 
NUTTALL, LL.D. 

London: printed for Thomas Ward, 84, High Holborn. 








Stirling’s Juveni 
Just published, hands 





Dedicated by permission to the King, 
MILTON S PARADISE LOST; illustrated 
VE by JOHN MARTIN, Esq. The Fifth Part of this splendid 
Work is now ready. The subjects of the Plates in che sto. 
Edition, are—Fve’s Dream—Satem. # ; and Satan con- 
templating Adatm and Eve in Paradise. And in the 8vo. Edition— 
The Angels guarding Paradise at Night ; and Saten on the Burn- 
ing Lake. The former Parts contain—Pandemonium—Satan 
arousing the fallen Angels—The Creation of Light—The Fall of 
the Rebel Angels—The Conflict between Satan and Death—Satan 
on his Throne—Heaven—The Rivers of Bliss—Eve at the Foun- 
tain. Sets of proofs may be subscribed for, without the letter- 
press, at 181. 18s. the set gro. ; and 121. 12s. 8vo. Prints of each 

size may be had separate, ‘or framing or portfolio. 

Printed for Septimus Prowett, No. 23, Old Bond-street. 





. Tours in Ireland.—Price 105. 6d. half-bound, 
N ACCOUNT of the PLEASURE TOURS 
in IRELAND. With a Map and an Itinerary. 

Printed for J. Thompson, Edinburgh ; and Baldwin, Cradock, 
and Joy, London. 

Of whom may also be had, 

An Account of the Principal Pleasure Tours 
in Fogland and Wales, With Maps and Views. Price 10s 6d. 
neatly half-bound in red. ares 

An Account of the Principal Pleasure Tours 
io Seaiene. With Maps and Views. Third Edition. Price gs. 

ound. 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS.—Mr. Arrowsmith 
has just published a New General Atlas of the World, 

comprehending seprrate Maps of its various Countries, laid 

down from the most recent Astronomical Observations and with 

the latest improvements and additions. Size, 15 inches by 12 

— coloured, 3!. 3s. (or in a superior manner, 31. 10s.) plain, 
| 


ie. 
Also, a New Map of Ancient and Modern 
Greece, in 6 sheets, 41. 4s. and a reduced one im 1 sheet, 4s. 
nd also, a New Map of the Discoveries in 
New South Wales. By John Oxley, Esq. Serveyor General of 
that Colony. In 3 sheets, price 15s. 
‘To be had at Arrowsmith’s, Soho-square. 








"Established School Books. 
BOCRAPE 3d Edition, edited 13 Thomas Bourn, 
EOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES on the NEW 
TESTAMENT : describing the Principal Places in Judea, 
and those visite St. Paul; and narrating many of the most 





*,* My Grandtather’s Le No.1 idabl 
postponed till next week. dui 


we etter has been sent to J. P.’s address in the Isle of 


ight. 
a had taken up the work referred to by R. J. and 
: au a ferernl notes upon it in anison with his remarks; 
red t : couclusion of which we will be much obliged to 
= ey we pe a to make some slight altera- 
pot mg © print his able Review as froin a cor- 
ec tlronomy.—A Correspondent inquires whether an 
Clipse of the sun, Visible in the eastern parts of Asia, 
bs a by calculation to have happened in the months 
phe ayor Jame My the Julian year A, before the Chris. 


ip de recorded in the Evangelical Histories. 
With Maps, and a brief Account of the pone pe Religious 
Sects of Mankind. By the late WILLIAM BUTLER, Teacher 
of Writing, G hy, and Arith i 12mo. 55. éd. bound. 

London : sold by Harris; J. Mawm#i; Harvey and Darton; 
Simpkin end Marshall ; and Burton. 

Of whom also may be obtained, by the same Author, | 

Chronological and Biographical Exercises. 
7th Fdition, 12mo0. 7s. 6d. bound. 

Exercises on the Globes and Maps, 10th 
Edition. 12mo, 6s. bound. | 

Arithmetical Questions, on.a new Plan. 9th 
Edition. 12mo. 6s.bound. | . * “3 i 

Miscellaneous Questions in English History 








and ae seal Tabi roth Edit, 8d. sti : of 


Ionian Isles, §c.—Dedicated to Lieutenant General Sir Frederick 
‘ Adam, G.C, B. &e. &e. price 7s. Plates and Plans, 
STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of the ISLAND 
4 of CEFALONIA; with the average state of the Thermo- 
meter, Ke. &e.; together with a Memoir on the Roads, &c. 
By Lieut, Col. C.J, NAPIER, C.B. luspecting Field Officer in 
the lonian Isles, and resident of Cefalonia. 


Also, 
First War in Greece, with a Plan. Qs. 6d. 


Second Jitto, in 1824. 1s. 6d. 
Printed for J. Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly, 








In Bvo._ price 15s. hoards, . ’ 

DISSERTATION onthe SEVENTY WEEKS 
of DANIEL the PROPHET, 
By the Rev. JOUN STONARD, D.D. 
‘Rector of Aldingham, Lancashire. 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church-Yard, and 
Waterloo-Place, Pall-Mall. 

Of whom may be had, lately published, by the same Author, 
A Commentary on the Vision of Zechariah 
the Prophet; with a corrected Translation and critical Notes. 
In 8vo. Price 14s. A : 
*,* For an account of this Work, see the Quarterly Theologi- 

cal Review, No. 2. 





Medical Jurisprudence —In one yol. exge 16s, 
THE PRINCIPLES of FORENSIC MEDI- 
CINE, systematically arranged, aud applied to British 
Practice; intended for the use of Magistrates, Coroners, Bar- 
risters, Medical Practitioners, and Jurymen. Second Edition, 
greatly a and improved. . 
3y JOLIN GORDON SMITH, M.D. 
Lecturer on Political Medicine. 
Printed for Thomas and George Underwood, 32, Fleet-street. 
y the same Autho 


BR r 
An Analysis of Medical Evidence. 8vo. 12s. 


Thomson’s Conspectus. 

Fifth Edition, including the Alterations in the New London 
Pharmacopeia, with an Appendix, on Poisons, a Selection of 
Extemporaneous Prescriptions, and an Analysis of Mineral 
Waters, price 5s. a Pocket Edition of 

CONSPECTUS of the PHARMACOPR(EIAS 

a of the LONDON, EDINSU Hi, and DUBLIN COL- 

LEGES of PTlYSICIANS ; being @ ctical Compendium of 

Materia Medica and Pearmecr: 

By ANTHONY TODD THOMSON, F.L.S. &e. 

Printed for Thomas and George Underwood, 32, Fleet-street ; 

and Burgess and Hill, Great Windmill-street. 


Thomas’s Practice Physic —Eighth Edition " 
HE MODERN. PRACTICE of PHYSIC, 
exhibiting the Character, Causes, Symptoms, Prognestics, 
Morbid Appearances, and im roved method of treating the 
Diseases of all Climates. y ROBERT THOMAS, M. D. 
Eighth Edition, revised, and considerably enlarged, by an ad- 
dition of much new aud important matter, the Prescriptions 








having been altered in conformity to the last Pharmacopoeia of 
the London College of Physicians. 

London: printed for Lougman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
and Green; T_ & G. Underwood ; T. Cadell; Baldwin Cradock, 
and Joy; 5. Uighley; G. B, Whettaker; Burgess and Hill; E. 
Cox; and Adam Black, Edingurgh. 





Physician's Vade-Mecum. 
In 12mo. rice 78. boards, a new Edition enla d, of 
nue PHYSICIAN'S VADE MECUM}; con- 
taining the Symptoms, Causes, Diagnosis, Prognosis, and 
Treatment of Diseases. Accompanied by a select Collection of 
Formule, aud a Glossary of Terms. 
By ROLERT HOOPER, M.D. ke. &e. 
Printed for Thomas & George Underwood, Longman, Hurst, 
ees, Orme, Brown, and Green; Samuel Llighley; G. and W, 
B. Whittaker; Burgess and Hill, London; and Adam Black, 
Edinburgh. 
a Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Surgeou’s Vade-Mecum. Price 8s. 
The Anatomist’s Vade-Mecum. Price 8s. 


Anatomical Examinations. Price 5s. 6d. 





Just published, by Dulau & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho- 
square, iu 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 
TIDA LITERARIA de DON JOAQUIN LO- 


RENZO VILLANUEVA, o memoria de sus escritos y de 
s opiniones ecclesiasticas y politicas, y de algunos sucesos 
notables de su tiempo. Con un apendice de documentos rela 
tivos & la historia del concilio de trento, escrita porel Mismo. 
An Introduction to Spanish Reading, being 
easy Reading Lessons in the Spanish Language, with an inter- 
lineary and literal Translation, adapted to the ecquirement 
that language, in a simple and speedy manner. By G. Galindo. 


18mo. 14, ‘i 
The Spanish Word Book; or, First Step to 
the Spanish Language, ou the plan of the Freuch Word Book, 
By G. Galindo. 18mo._ is. ’ a N 
The English Traveller's Assistant in Maly, 
containing a Collection of Words in common use in the English 
and Italian Languages, with familiar Phrases and short Dia- 
logues ; a list of proper Names of Men and Women; a list of 
the Heathen Gods and Goddesses; a Table of current Coins in 
Italy, with some Miscellaneous Information ; cowpiled in a 
manner entirely new. 18mo, bound, price 2s. 6d. 
Treatise on the French Genders; or, a new 
and easy Method of acquiring a full Knowledge of them, by means 
easy) quiring go of amy B 





a tet Classification apd 
. éd. 


L’Abbt Herbé. 18mo 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


In 8vo. os. boards, 
LEGENvs of the NORTH; or, the Feudal 
Christmas. A Poem. By Mrs. HENRY ROLLS, Authoress 
of the Home of Love, ke. &c. 
London : printed for W. Simpkin and R. Mafshall, Stationers’ 
Yall Court, Ludgate-street. 

Of whom may be bad, by the same Authore 

Sacred Sketches, a Poem, 6s. boards. 


89, 
Moscow, 
a Poem, 2s. 6d. stitched. 





, dust NCHOL in SES 6s. boards, 
PTHE CONCHOLOGIST’S COMPANION : 
comprising the Instincts and Coostructions of Testaceous 
Animals, with a General Sketch of those Extraodinary Produc- 
tious which connect the Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms. 
By the Author of ‘* Select Female Biography,” &e. 
r Also, by the same Author, | ~ 

Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom Dis- 

played. Second Edition. 12mo. 6s. boards. 
__ Printed for Geo, B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, Ps 
Improved School Books, by the Rev. J. MACGOWAN, and 
THOMAS MACGOWAN,: Masters of the Academy in Hope- 
street, Liverpool, : . 3 : 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with 
original and appropriate Exercises, on scientific principles, 
by which a Key is rendered unuvessary, and the study of Gram- 
mar is made a perpetual Exercise of the intellectual Faculties, 
aud an effectual Introductiva te Composition. Second Edition. 
Price 2s. bound. 

2. Original Extemporancous Essays. Dy the 
Pupils. Price 6d. : ’ , 

3. First Lessons in Latin Reading and Gram- 
mar, selected from the Classics; with a Dictionary annexed to 
each Part. Second Edition, ref. 2s. Part il. 3s. bound.— 
This Work supplies the place of eight books. 

4. An improved Latin Grammar, supposed 
to be the easiest, as well as the most concise and the most com- 
plete that has yet been published, Second Edition. Price as. bd. 

*.* At the eng of these Works may be seen Recommendations 
from Teachers of known ability, who have used the Books for 


years. \ : s 

5. Nature’s First English Lessons, which 
supersede all Spelling Books, and euable children of four years 
of ege to read and spell well, and with delight, in from six to 
twelve months, Price Od. 

6. Nature's First French Lessons, taken down’ 
from the Life. Price is. ** Que la Nature est belle !’—Sturm. 

Sold by Sherwood and Co. Loadon; Oliver and Boyd, Fain- 
burgh 3 Reid and Henderson, Glasgow ; and W. Grapel, Liver- 
pool, 





“Iu 2 vols. 8vo. comprising nearly 1300 pages, closely printed, 


er. boards 
MANUAL of CLASSICAL BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY ; comprising a.copioms detail of the various Editions, 
Trauslations into the Engfish, French, Italian, Spanish,German, 
and, ovessionally, other Languages ; Commentaries, and Works, 
critiéal and ilfgstranve af ge reek and Latin Clagsics. 
By JOSEVA WiLTIAM MOss, B.A. 
Of Magdalene Hall Oxford, &e. kc . 

The Author has inserted tumerous Extracts, Colophdéns, and 
Anecdotes, which, while they augment the utility of the Work, 
and assist the Cal or in the recognition of doubtful, aud in the 
coltation of early Editiows, serve to enliven the tedium which 
the endless and unavoidable sameness of Bibliographical detail 
excites, even in a Biblioman The distinguishing characteris- 
ties of the various Aldine, Elzevir, and ae Editions, which 
have been counterfeited, have been carefully aud fully voted. 
The sums produced at the sales of celebrated collections have 
been particatarly specified; nor have the present prices been 
omitted; which, though liable to fluctuation, will enable the 
Collector to form a general notion of the value of the Editions so 
priced. This Work will render the acquisition of any other on 
the subject of Classical Bibliography, (as far as relates to the 
various Authors co i in it ssary: it bi t 
advantages of the * Bibliotheca Spenceriana,’ end ‘Introduction’ 
of Dibdin, the * Catalogues Raisonnés* of De Bure, and the 
* Manuel’ of Brunet, &c. &c.; and when it is known that up- 
wards of 3,000 Volumes. of Bibliographical and Critical Works, 
Reviews, &c. (exclusive of the innumerable Editions, Transla- 
tions, Commentaries, &c. described in these volumes,) have 
been consylted, notices have been extracted from, and references 
made to them, the public will be enabled to estimate the no 
trivial labour bestowed upon this Work. 

London: printed for W. Simpkin & R. Marshall, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, Ludgate-street ; and Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 





f New of Dodsley’s Old Plays. 
Beautifully printed, upon yellow laid paper, crown 8vo. price 9s. 
* and large paper, re 14s. uniform with Gifford’s Ben Jonson, 
volume the 5th , 2 “ 
A SELECT COLLECTION of OLD PLAYS, 
with additional Notes and Corrections, by the late Isaac 
Reed, Octavius Gilebrist, and the Editor. 

This Editwn will contain all the knowledge regarding the 
ancient Drama of Kagland, collected daring the last forty-five 
years, the former reprint having been made under the super- 
intendance of the late Mr. Isaac Keed, in the year 17Ro. The 
Editor of the present Edition has been farnished with the re- 
sults of all the subsequent reading of Mr. Reed, in new anno- 
tations to every play, together wich the autiquarian research of 
the late Mr. Octavius Gilehrist, who, ten years since, accumu- 
lated materiats for such an undertaking. The Plays by Shirley 
and Ford will be exeluded, and the space will be supplied by 
Comedies and Tragedies by Greene, Nash ze, and Peele, 
whose productions have hitherto been wholly omitted. The 
first volume is reserved, in order to make the preliminary matter 
at perfect and complete as possible. 

_ Phe volume just published contains :— 

‘The Miseries of tuforced Marriage; by George Wilkins— 
Lingua ; by Anthony Brewer-The Merry Devil of Edmonton ; 
by Michael Draytoa—A Mad World, my Masters ; by Thomas 
Middieton—Ram Alley ; or, Merry Tricks, by Lodowick Barry. 

Printed for Septimus Prowett, 23, Old Bond-street. 
Contents of the former volumes :— 

Gammer Gurton’s Needle; by Jobn Still—Alexander and 

ampaspe ; by John Dyly—Tancred and Gismunda; by Robert 
Wilmot, and others—Cornelia; yd—Edward U1.; 

her Marlow—George a Gree: he Pinner of Wake- 
vert Greene—The First Part of Jerouymo; by 

t yd—The Spanish Troxedy ;_ by the same—The Honest 
Whore, Parts I. and {{.; by Thomas Dikkar—The Matcontent ; 
by John Marston--All Fools; by George Chapman—Eastward 
Hoe ; by Ben Jonson, Marston, and Chapman—The Revenger's 
Traredy ; by Cyril Tourneur—The Dumb Knight; by Lewes 
ac’ 








valuable Works have been recently published by 


The followin 
ittel Wiirts, Treuttel, Jun.and Richter, 30, Sbho-square. 


‘Treuttel & 


In 3 vols. 12mo. price il. 1s. boards, 


RLANDO FURIOSO DI LODOVICO 


ARIOSTO, Conservate nella sua epica integrita, e recato 
ad uso della studiosa gioventu, da Gioacchino Avesani, Veronese. 
Con utile annotazioni. Nuova edizione, diligentemente corretta. 

‘The Fditor has contrived, without at all destroying the unity 
of the narrative, or mutilating the work, to condense the Orlando 
into forty-four cantos. ject has been to present that cele- 
brated work freed from the impurities which have hitherto 
rendered it wholly unfit to be put into the hands of the youth of 
either sex: his motto is, ** Virginibus puerisque canto.”’ — 

‘The edition now printed has the advantage over that printed in 
Italy, of having the pronunciation accentuated throughout, by 
M. Petroni, who has alse prefixed a Life of the Poet. 


I. 
In one vol. 8vo. with a Portrait and fac-simile of Lord Byron’s 
Writing, price 15s. in boards, ‘ 

Lord Byron en Tialie et en Gréce, ou Epergu 
de sa Vie et de ses Ouvrages d‘aprés des Sources autheutiques, 
accompague de Pitces inedites, et d’un Tableau littéraire et 
poliuque de ees eux Contrées, Par le Marquis de Salvo. 


ik. 
’ : * , : 
Sclect French Classics, edited by Ventouillac. 

This Series of French Classics, priuted in 18mo. on five paper, 
with a beautitul type, wilkembrace the best works of the most emi- 
nent writers of France. In selecting them, due attention will be 
paid to English taste; and while such works aloae will be in- 
serted as have obtained a decided popularity in this country, 
none will be admitted whose contents may be opposed to religion, 
or injurious to morality, Each work, illustrated with authentic 
portraits, and engravings executed in the first style of the art, 
will be accompanied with instructive notes, and a life of the 
author, written purposely for this edition. In the lives, besides 
interesting anecdotes of a!l the great literary men of France, 
will be introduced a critical estimate of every work of each re- 
spective author, and meution will always be made of the best 
and most correct editions, affording thus to the English student 
at once a companion and a guide through the petbs of French 
iterature. 

The following are the Works already published, price 3s. 

each Number :— 

No.1. Elisabeth, pat Madame Cottin. 

Nos. 2 and 3. Nama Pompilins, par Florian. 

No. 4. Nouveau Morceaux Choisis de Buffon. 

Nos. 5 and 6. Charles X11. par Voltaire. 

No. 7. La Chaumitre Indienne, ete. par Le Meme. 

Nos. 9 and 10, Choix de Tragedies de Corneille. 
Yo. 11. Choix de Contes Moraux de Marmontel, 

No. 12. Belisaire, par Marmontel. 

Nos. 13 and 14. Pierre le Grand, par Voltaire. 

This Publication, from its elegance and portsbility, is parti- 
cularly well caleulated for Prize Books and Presents, especially 
as each work, which is complete in itself, may be purchased 
separately, 


Iv. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 11. 16s. boards, 

A new Dictionary, Halian and English— 
English and Itahan, @ith the Equivalents in Frénch, by Stefano 
Fyidio Petron), Member of the Grand Italian Academy, aud 

ohn Davenport. - ‘ a 

More than fifty years have now elapsed since the publication 
of Baretti’s Dictionary, which, although professedly compiled 
from that of the Della Crusca, does not contain ail the words 
found even in that Vocabulary. This imperfection was rendered 
still more serious, by the subsequent appearance of the copious 
Dictionary of Alberti, which i ded several thousand words 
more than any other lexocographical work of the Italiau lan- 
guage. The meagreness and poverty of Baretti’s compilation 
thus became so apparent, that nothing but the want of'a superior 
work of the kind could-have ensured it so large a share of pubiic 
patronage. In the Dicti 10) lished by Mr. Petron), 
willbe found, not only all the words contained in the Della 
Crusca, and Alberti, with their equivalents in French and Eng- 
lish, but also mang mew ones of recent roduction into the 
language, together with the philological remarks of Mouti, ove 
of the most celebrated Italian critics. Mr. P. also for the first 
time, has marked the exact pocoencs ion of every Italian word, 
the irregularities of verbs, the doubtful plurals of nouns, &e. ke. 
Mr. Davenport has rendered the second volume particularly 
useful to foreigners, by marking the accentuation of every Eng- 
lish word, aud by the addition of a Synopsis of Evgtish Gram- 
mar, founded upen the principles of the best modern Gram- 
marians. An impartial Public will readily perceive and appre- 
ciate the decided superiority of the present work over its 
predecessor, and the great advantages which it affordsto all who 
are desirous of perfeciing themse!ves in the harmonious language 
of Italy. 

Athird part is now in the press, containing the French, Italian, 
aud English. 





Vv. 
In 8vo. with a Map, price 12s. boards, 
Memoires’ Historiques, Politiques, et Mili- 
taires, sur la Revolution du Royaume de Naples en 1820 et 1821, 
et sur les.causes qui l'ont aménée. Par le General Carrascosa. 
Accompagnées de piéces justificatives, la plupart inédites. 
Vi. 


Handsomely printed in 8vo, price 18+. in boards, with a fine 
Portrait ettaumbes, Engravings of his Monument and Coat 
of Arms, and two fac-similies of his Writing, 

Memorials of Columbus; or, a Collection of 
authentic Documents of that celebrated Navigator; now first 
ublished from the Original Mapuscripts, by authority of the 
Decurions of Genoa; preceded by a Memoir of his Life and Dis- 

coveries, Translated from the Spanish and Italian. 

Vu. 
In 8x0. price 4s. sewed, 

Napoteon and Canova. Eight Conversations 


held at the Chateau of the Tuileries in1hi0. English and French. 


vil. 
In 8vo, price 10s. boards, 


The Doctrine of the Church of Geneva, illus- 
trated in a Series of Sermous, preached by the modern Divines 
of that City. Edited by the Rev. J. 8. Pon 


IX. . 
Neatly printed in 2 vols. 18mo. with a Portrait of Fenelon, and 
a Map, price 6s. sewed, 


Fenelon.—Le Avventure di Telemaco, Fig- 





liuolo d’Ulisse, tradotte dal Linguaggio Francese, 


Trimmer’s Natural History. 
Mingoatty, poten’ by Whi iugh » aud embellished with up. 
wards o| “uts, ind ket vols. price 7s. in extra boards. 
Natu RAL HISTORY of ‘the ‘most ie. 
< markable Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, 5 i 
and Insects. Mrs. Natty TRIMMER: apney wetiies, 
Natural History of Man in a Savage and Civilized State.” 
Chisw:ck: printed by C. and C. Whittingham ; sold by Thos. 
Tegg, No. 73, Cheapside, aud all other Booksellers. 


ae ve eager pst d FITS. 

ately pu plished, 2d Edition, price 2s. 6d. 

E RESULTS of EXPERIENCE in the 
SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT of EPILEPSY, and other 

severe Nervous Disorders; pointing out a sale Remedy, effectually 

employed in above 50 Cases of Epileptic Fits. By ‘I. GRAHAM. 

M. D. Fellow of the Royal College ot Surgeons. ; 

Iso, by the same Author, in Svo. price 7s. boards, 

A Practical Treatise on Indigestion, and 
Bilious Complaints, illustrating the Nature and ‘Treatment of 
ese sets pesvailing Disorders. 

e sincerely recommend it, and have } be i 
that such a Work was ium ratively called for.’ we aay 
ndon Medical Journal, for Sept , 
Sold by Cullow, Prince’s-street, Soho ; and fe 
’-Court. 
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Books lately published by Talboys and Wheel = Ge 7 
Whittaker; and W. Pickeri.g, Lentos si 
ERODOTUS, literally translated into Eng- 
? lish, from the Greek Text of Schweigheuser ; iNustrated 
with copious Notes, explanatory and critical, from Larcher 
Gibbon, Kennell, Mitford, various books of Travels, &e.; to 
which is added, a Summary of the Chronology of Herodotus, 
By a Graduate of the University. 2 vols. 8vo. boards, il. 4s. 
Sophocles.—The Tragedies of Sophocles, 
literally trarslated into English Prose, from the Greek Text of 
Brunck, with Notes. 2 vols. Svo, boards, 15s. 
Hschylus.—The ‘Tragedies of schylus, 
literally translated into English Prose, from the Text of Blom- 
field and Schutz. Svo. boards, 10s. Gd. . 
The Hippolytus and Alcestis of Euripides, 


literally translated into English Prose, with Notes. vo. boards, 


. Gd. 

Aristophanes.—The Comedies of Plutus and 
the Frogs, literally translated into English Prose, with copious 
Notes. -8vo. hoards, &&. ; 

The Rhetoric of Aristotle, literally translated 
from the Greek, with Notes; to which is added, an Analysis of 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, by Thomas Hobbes, of Malmsbury, with 
Notes. 8vo. bourds, 198, i ; K 
Questions on the Rhetoric of Aristotle. 2s. 6d. 
sewed. 








IN THE PRESS. 
In a few days will be publisked, y 
EMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of 
PA UL JONES, from the original Documents, in_pos- 
session of JOHN BRENRY SHERBURNE, Register of the Navy 
of the United States. ; ‘ 
Printing for John Murray, Albemarle-street, London, 


so 
In the press, an@ speedily will be published, the 1oth Edition, 


2 vols, 12mo0. of) te 
THE MISERIES of HUMAN LIFE; or, the 
Groans of Timathy Testy and Samuel Sensitive ; to which 
are now, for the first time, added, half a hundred of Posthumous 
Groaus. By JAMES BERESFORD, A. M. late Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford 


Publishing by T. Wright & Son, 45, Broad-street, Bloomsbury. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
" Price 1s. ¥ i 
NTI-APOCRYPHAL OBSERVATIONS up- 
on the KING’S-COLLEGE LETTER to LORD TEIGN- 
MOUTH, of July, 1825, in favor of printing the APOCR) PHA. 
By JOHN WICKLIFFE. 
Published by Sherwood and Co. Paternoster-row ; and sold by 
eee eS Ree = 
In foolsca Rvo, price 5s. hoards, a 
rPHE DANCE: PYTHAGORAS: PLATO'S 
DREAM: and other Poems. ByS. BARUH, Author of 
** The Loves of the Devils,” ** Rape of the Lips,” &c. &c. 
London: published for the Author, by Hunt and Clarke, 
Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


. In 8vo. price 4s. Gd: sewed. 
ALPHON ZUS 











dl 
; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By 
GEORGE HYDE. : 
by Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 5, Water 
00-Place, Pall-Mall P 
“ We have not often met a more beautiful dialogue, even in 
our older Engiish dramatists, than that of which the following 


extracts form a portion ’’— Ne Aterature. 


Price 2s. = 

A LETTER to the Rev. WILLIAM LISLE 

BOWLES, A. M. formerly Editor of Pope's W orks, in 

10 vols. in reply to his ‘* Final Appeal to the Literary Public, 
relative to Pope.”’ 

By WILLIAM ROSCOE, Esq. 
Editor of the last Edition of the Works of Pope. 
Printed for T. Cadell, in the Strand. 


‘ London: ste 





we Neatly printed, in st Svo. price #s. boards, 
HE ART ‘of IMPROVING the VOICE and 
EAR, and of increasing their Musical Powers, on Philo- 
sophical Principles. Adapted to Public — Musicians, 
and Actors, and particularly useful for the Instractors of ¥ outh, 

rinted for Septimus Prowett, 23, Old Bond street. 

f whom may be had, uniform with the es 
The Art of Preserving the Hair, on philoso- 


phical principles. Price 7s. in boards. 








LONDON: Printed for the Proprietors b ¢ 
Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette Office, 

, (Exeter Change, ) Strand; and 7, South Moulten Street, 
Oxjord Street ; sold also by J. Chappell, oR, Royal Exchanee; 
E. Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. Black, 
Edinburgh ; W. R. M‘Phun, Glasgow ; and J. Cumming, Dublin, 


WHITING & BRANSTON, Beaufort House, Strand. 
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